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presented is quite spirited. As usual on 
Che Valley Jarmer. occasions of this kind, there.is a large num- 


‘ber of ladies present, from various sections 








. ~ lof the. State; in fact, the seats around the 

Guipe arounp New Yoyk and its vi-|ring where the articles are exhibited, pre- 
cinity; what to see, and what isto be seen; sent .a.circle of smiles and beauty. The 
with hints and advice to those who visit the large. influx of people drawn here by the 
Great Metropolis,” is the title of a little occasion, has crowded Boonville to its ut- 
work which we found at Woodward & Co’s,| most capacity; but the hospitality of her 
corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. It! citizens has been equal to the emergency. 
isembellished with several engravings of |The first day, notwithstanding the pressure 
public buildings and abounds with valua- | and the preparation incident to a com- 
ble hints and instructions to persons visit-' mencement upon an occasion like this, was 
ing the city. particularly interesting to the horticulturist, 
~eheiiend jembracing a variety of orchard specimen; 
isuch as I never witnessed before. The 
apples were not so remarkable for their size 





MaLuincxropt’s Nursery.— We invite 
particular attention to the advertisement on 


first page of our advertising department. | 
We have known Mr. M. for several years, 
and can recommend him as an intelligent, 


as the great variety presented, and the 
same thing might be said of all the other 
articles presented for exhibition under this 
ead.. The garden productions were of 





careful nurseryman, ‘whose trees can al- 





the finest quality. I noticed particularly 
b  coatamaegh ergs + one potatoe, which seemed large enough 
ito furnish a di fi hol tion, of 

MISSOURI STATE FAIR. o furnish a dinner for a whole: section 


laborers on a railroad, and the cabbages 
Being unavoidably prevented from at-|were such as to excite in the mind whole 
tending this great festival ourself, we must hogsheads of sour krout. ll the other 
be content this month, by giving the fol-|articles incident to the productions of the 
lowing extracts from the correspondence| garden were not only abundant, but of such 
ofthe Republican, in relation to the first and a quality as almost to, bewilder the most 
second days, received at the moment of go- severe vegetarian. p 
ing to press; and the only account we have| The most interesting feature of the sec- 
Te ceived. ‘ond day was the address by the Hon. Ep- 
Goudensed trom the Correspondece of the Mo. Republicans; warp BaTEs, Long before the hour ar- 
Boonvinve, Oct. 2, 1855. |rived, the crowd commenced securing their 
There .is a large crowd in attendance,|places to listen to one of Missouri’s most 
and the competition for the various articles'gifted men. It is to be regretted that the 
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- , ye: . weeat ’ 
arrangements were Wot of ae characey ip to Vincennes, 
ter as to.permit the most of ther vast as-/ We recently Madea flying trip over the 
semblggéto hear the.apéaker,. A different Ohio and Mississippi Railroad to Vincen- 
position trom that nacigped, One pe admis: nes, Ind., partly for the purpose of an in- 
sion ‘to he ring, wotild have been more aé*terview. with some friends at the «Old Post,” 
@M ceptable to the audience—many of whort and partly to see the country through which 
were disappointed in not hearing the ad- this road passes. Central and Southern 
dress—and I think more pleasant to Judge Illinois is at this time attracting no incon- 
Bates. siderable share of attention from farmers 

The second day 'was principally appro- and mechanics, in view of the railroad fa- 
priated to agricultural implements and use- cjlties offered by the Illinois Central and 
ful machines. In the printed programme the O. & M. Railroads, and we wished to 
of the second day, I noticed a heading en- see for ourself how the country looked. 
titled “Cabiriet anid Carpenters’ Work,’’ We were conveyed by omnibus across 
‘and; although the list invited everything the dyke to the starting point.at Mlinois- 
under this head, there was not one exhib- town, from whence a ride of eight miles 
ited. ' through the American Bottom brought us to 


Surely the St. Louis artizans might have’ Caseyvitte, at the foot of the bluff. At ’ 


furnished something in this line. for,in ad-~ and near Caseyville are large mines of 
dition to a duty, which I think they owe to coal], which furnish a large portion of the 
the State. they migkt have contributed:fuel consumed in St. Louis. Its impor- 
much to their own advantage, and the tance for a manufacturing town is beginning 
credit of St. Louis, by an exhibition of their to attract attention, and our neighbor of the 
skill. Intelligencer says of it: ‘It strikes us that 

Among the articles exhibited’on the sec- at this point a manufacturing town must 
ond day was a bracelet made‘in Europe,’ sooner or later grow up. Many branches 
out of iron from the Iron Moufitain in Mis-|of iron manufacture could, we think be 
souri; and presented to Mrs; Lint by some advantageously carrried on there. The 
scientific gentleman of Paris,’ in compli- capitalists of Boston have gone out to dif- 
ment to Senator Linn, who had sent them ferent points in the state of Massachusetts, 
the iron to have it analysed, and’ they re-/end built up large towns and cities by 
ported’ that forall purposes it’was equa}'to manufacturing interests alone. We think 
any/iron they ever saw, and for many ’the time is rapidly approaching, if not now 
things far superior to any they ever exam- here, for the same thing té be done in the 
inedv «We alsu noticed upon the same ta-! West, 1 is preposterous tor us. wath iron 
ble a glass pitcher and vase, which attraét- and coal in exhaustless abundance, to im- 
ed considerable attention, and which “Was'port even the shovels with-which we han- 
made of the white sand from Ste! Genevieve, dle these substances, and ;the axes )with 
at theglass works of Col.‘Thomes ‘Swee which we split our firewood in the country, 
pey?!in Washington, Virginia, and “pre-)We'can make all these, as well as our cotton 
sented'to Mrs. Dr. Linn in‘compliment to’ goods, cheaper than we cai get them from 
her ‘being the»first person that'had’intro- abroad, as soon as the necessary labor is 
duced:the white sand of Ste: Genevieve for here,'and this we believe we now have. 
making glassware, and from it Col. Swee- Motive power, and provisions, and building 
ney made the splendid glasswaré*‘which materials being cheap, we see no reason 
obtained. from him:.the premiumivet: the! wny’ Caseyville should not be consideted 


World’s Fair. There arésmany»things'a “poin:.” It is, in any event, only 4 


worthy of notice. which | would: like to question of time.’’ 
mention particularly, but amtoomuch hur-»' ‘From Caseyville to O’F ation is eight 
ried at present. ' miles, much of the first part of the way the 
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half a mile north of the road, but in full tics. 
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road. piitlng OE But ‘at a. regular buted. The land is, of an excellent quality, 
rather steep grade. ~ Most of the land about, and will undoubtedly ere long be brought 
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- O?Fallon is well improved, and:of excellent undér cultiavtion, and each of these towns 


quality. _ Such as is offered for sale is held become the nucleus of trade and business 
at pretty high prices. ~ of a large and thrifty community. Seven 
Seven miles further over a fine country Miles from Shoal Creek brings us to 


“brought us to Lebanon, the seat of M’Ken-| Canryte, the county seat of Clinton Co., 


dree College, and a place, of considerable and the residence of Hon. S. Breese, Ben. 
business. The town lies something like Bond, and other notables in Illinois poli- 
We were somewhat disappointed in 
new of it, The ground gradually rises Carlyle—and agreeably so. Somehow we 


- ‘from the road,to*the town, and we are told had got an unfavorable impression in re- 
the space pe 3 


Ween has been daid off into gard to it, but when we came to see its lo- 
town lagpend sold at high prices. We cation in the midst of such a fine farming 
noticed @ general appearance of improve- country, we bécame convinced that our 
ment pervading the place,.new ‘houses go- previous impressions were incorrect. 
ing up and old ones repairing and paint-, Clinton county, taken together, ag an 
ing, Three miles more brings us on to the agricultural region, is not surpassed in this 
‘Looking Glass Prairie. and to ‘section of [llinois, and we need no better 
SUMMERFIELD, of which we have spoken 'evidence that it has an industrious, ener- 
in @ previous number of the Valley Farmer. |getic, intelligent class of farmers within its 
We like the location of this beautiful little ‘lirmits, then the large lists of subscribers to 
town, and are pleased to see the taste and the Valley Farmer, which have come in 
thrift manifested by its inhabitants in the from almost every post office in the county, 
construction of their houses. Since we!We have many warm personal friends in 
were there in July several new houses have this county, with whom we should have 
been erected. It is decidedly the prettiest been pleased to sojourn for a short season 
town on the road. From Summerfield, a but our engagements did not at this time 
tide of four miles acros~ the prairie, thro’|admit of any tarry. On some other occa- 
boundless fields of corn and by the side of|sion we hope to pay them a visit. Five 
extensive orchards of .oung fruit trees,' miles, we think, from Carlyle brought us to 
brings ys to Coxuins, another eligible point for a town 
TRENTON, in Clinton county, on the east/in thecentre of a rich agricultural region, 
side of the prairie—a town yet in embroyo,|and from thence is nine miles to 
but destined ere long to be a place ofim-| Sanpovat, the crossing place of the O. 
portance. Our good friend Johnson, is we'é& M., and the Illinois Central railroads, 
understand making acommencement there, |situated in the centre of an extensive prai- 
and will. soon draw around him a good'rie, a large portion of which is still in a 
population. ‘There’ appears to be a thick’ state of nature: By the original survey 
settlement of ‘farmers along the carriage and location ‘the Chicago brarich of the 
toad a short ‘distance to the uorth of the! Illinois Central’ road.’ separated from’ the 
tailroad, whose comfortable dwellings, well main trunk at Centralia, six or éight miles 


tiled bartis, and large stack yards betoken below Sandoval, and crossed the O; & M. 


thrift ‘and independence. read three miles, east of it, but we were told 

Aviston, four miles from Trenton, and that the road had been changed, and it is 

Shoat Creek, four miles further on, are now being constructed to unite with the 
‘loppitig places on the road, at which little main road at this’place. This arrange- 
has been done in the way of,improvement; ment will make a great central point, of 
and we notice that a large portion of the Sandoval, as passengers and business from 
land immediately om the road is unimprov- St. Louis, Cairo, Cincinnati, Chicago ‘and 
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Galena will all meet here, The large tracts Boone County Fair 
ofland owed by the Illinois Central Com- Abridged trom Coltimbia Journal of Sept!'21. 

“pany, thrown into market on long credit,| On ‘I'uesday last commenced the Fourth 
is attracting attention, and owners of other | Annual Fair of the Boone Agricultura] and 
lands are alsu offéring to sell on advanta-|Mechanical Association. Appearances 
geous terms. The soil is rich, free from over head threatened rain, but resulted only 
incumbrances, and only needs enclosing in a slight sprinkle until after the Fair had 
to be ready for the plow. We do not {closed in the evening, when there was a 
vouch for the healthfulness of the country |brief but violent storm of rain and wind, 
on the line of the Central road; much of it|The attendance was large—considerably 
is too low and flat to be free from the peri- larger, we thought, than on the first da 
odic diseases of the country, but as it be- /last year. A large percentage of th 
comes settled and improved, these diseases present were ladies. an was, indeed, 
will disappear. the Ladiés’ day, and well? 


creditably 

From Sandoval we go on through Sarem,|4id the ladies of Boone an@pyieinity im- 
the county seat of Marion, a tasteful little|Prove their opportunity. A Targe part of 
town in the midst of a thriving country;|the fruit andgarden sass?’ was exhibited 
Middletown, Xenia, Flora, Maysville, coun. |" their name, as was, in accordance with 
ty seat of Clay, Olney, county seat of Rich-|the usages of this country, their right. Of 
land, and others, and near Lawrenceville.;Apples, Peaches, Irish Potatoes, Onions, 
county seat of Lawrencs, to tie Wabash | Beets and Cabbages there was a fine dis- 
river, over which a substantial bridge has|Pl¢y-. We doubt if ever such & COngreg® 
been erected, crossing which we were land. |!0n of such beets was seen in Boone coun- 
ed safe in Vincennes, and very soon were|tY: One bushel of apples contained forty- 
comfortably domiciled with ‘mine host’ \eight only, and took the certificace. We 
Clark, at the American house. \did not notice whether the premiums were 


: . ; z larger. 
The, moather during ourstey:im, Vinoen Again the ladies made a creditable exhibit 


nan. wae amveatingly weplageent, and we lof cucumber and sweet peach pickles and 


did not therefore have so good an opportu- | 
nity to form a favorable opinion of the town |PTEserves. al 
as we could have desired.. We noticed | There was a number of the substanies 
that the ancient looking edifices of former '—cooked hams, bread, butter, cheese, &. 


times are fast giving way to modern struc- iene here again there was a lively compet 


tures, and that the improvements on every rote: the BE as course, cnn the 
hand gave token that the railroad spirit had| ON parses. i. § ar Ayre be wiped 
waked up the people to avery considerable|, ~‘®* t comes the produits of the wipe: 


degree, but that this same spirit had de- oranes ae nee ti : si ot achat 
t i fi | § ! 
stroyed the influence and usefulness of the | nn ‘needle work,’ embroidery, zephy! 


Wabash, which, although i: fine boatifig| cross-stitch’ specinena, were maby 


order, we were assured was of no sort of| 
‘pe . i venture 0 
use, except to divide the States, drain thee Duta prudence ™ 


swamps, and supply water for the locomo- lahowed that & coeatdr of the ert bed ten 
t 
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an! 'in these parts. Th number of quilts a 
ee jcounterpanes greatly exceed that of 

Every farmer, as well others, will find it)year, showing that our Fairs are @ health 

a matter of economy to have trees about his|stimulous to the hands of our fair os# 

house, to break the force of winter winds.—|We do not think that in point of sty! 


Byen cattle know this, as they go to the woods |there was dny improvement in the disple highly 


n cold storms. jof this over that of last year, althoug 
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many of the quilts were indeed handsome. 
Some of the pieces of Jeans exhibited will! 
do to go the “rounds.”* “ 
SECOND DAY 
Consequent upot the shower on the pre- 


months old, belonging to Alfred Keene, 
were the most beautiful specimens of Pe 
bog kind we ever saw. 

THIRD DAY. 
| Thursday was a lovely day—clear and 


vious evening; the Weather on Wednesday pleasant—not so cool as on Wednesday, 


was delightfully cool and clear. 


titending upon the stock.” Cattle, sheep, 
hogs,jacks and - ennettes were exhibited 
and we are constrained to say, that we have 
never such @n array of fine animals in any 
rng in one day before. In many instances 
the contest was a very close one, and it 
was with great labor, and critical examin; 
ation of the indications of quality that the 
udges were enabled to make their awards. 

In the exhibit of ‘foreign bulls,’’ the 
contest was close, but the Duke of Orleans 
won for Boone the first honors in the, aged 
list, the second having been given to “Henry 
Clay of Monroe, while in the sweepstake 
contest —11 entries, including these same 
animals, the red vest “caved,’’ Monroe 

| taking the fifty dollar pitcher and our Duke 
the promisory b/ue. 
thereupon went into exstacies and Monroe 
hatsinto the air; {nm our opinion a year- 
ling from Calloway, and a calf owned in 
Boone, both of which contended for the 
highest honor, will in due time, put the 
victors to allthey know. , The largest an- 
imal in the ring was A. W. Turner’s Or- 
‘gon—5 years old, and very hard to beat, 
many outsiders giving him the palm. 

The array of foreign cows,’ ot all ages. 
was; we think, ‘decidedly the finest ever 
wenin this country. 

Much of the, Missouri raised stock was 
very fine. ‘Taken altogether, Missouri and 
foreign, this ‘Pair: shws a rapid improve- 
mem in the future. Certainly our farmers 
vill not continae to raise scrubs when the 
neans of improvement are so conveniently 


Of.:sheep and hogs the exhibit was a 
creditable one, exceeding by far 


The} 
number of persons present at the grounds, 
was much’ increased—as tany probably,| 
g@could have been seated, besides those 


Monroe delegates| 


but pleasanter for the change. The at- 
tendance was larger than ou either of the 
previous days—larger, coneiderably, than 
the best'day of last year, or ever before in 
the county; and, we think there were more 


,/people than on aiiy day last year at the 


State Fair. The exhibition was worthy of 
such an attendance. The show of horse- 
stock was the best we have seen in this 
State, and this we heard said by gentle- 
men of much larger experince than we can 
boast of. 

Of stallions the lists were not large, but 
of mares the entries were numerous, and of 
fine stock, the best exhibit we think, ever 
seen in this country. This remark ‘will’ 
truthfully apply to all ages. Of draft stock 
not as many ‘weré shown, but there were 
12 entries for this ring—not many of them 
really deserving as draft although good 
farm stock, A few were really good— 
possessing most of the characteristics of 
good draft stock. 

Of saddle geldings there was a respect- 
able array-—12 entries, and the same of 
saddle mares. ‘This exhibit always elicits 
considerable interest and did so on this 
occasion——manifested ‘both by the riders 
and company, 

The exhibit of harness geldings was a 
spirited one, resulting in an award to‘ Mark 
Smith,” owned by the proprietors of the 
Monroe House, Hannibal—anexceedingly 
well trained, as well as beautiful animal. 
He had several good horses to compete with. 
The next contest was for the $50 silver 
pitcher, and Hannibal took it. President 
Williams again taking the certificate.— 
«*Mark Smith,” with his prise swung from 
his bit, went around the ring, seemingly 
conscious and proud of his honors. Both 
the $60 awards, it will be seen, left Boone, 
taking a north-easterly direction—one to 





oflast’year. A couple of pige 3 1-2 
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Monroe and one to Marion. 
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Sixteen colts, both sexes, contended for | To cure a wart I take a little corrosive 
the $25 pitcher, and Randolph took it, Of|sublimate and put it in whisky, and with 
the four sweepstakes Boone only saved the|the mixture wash the wart a few times and 
$26 pitcher awarded to the best mule colt.|it is gone. Then I dress it with some mild 
Boone’s generosity will certainly entitle her|ointment, and, in a short time, ene would 
to the credit of having manifested a dispo-|not know that a wart han ever been there. 
sition to be at least just to her honored |And now if you think my method is better 


neighbors. 

The Fair passed off with no other casu- 
ality, than the breaking of a shaft of a bug- | 
gy; with a slight damage to it—nobody| 
hurt, and the company were evidently | 
highly gratified. | 


} 
} 


| 





For the Valley Farmer. 


To Preserve Cider. 
First, good ripe fruit indispensable, 
As your cider runs from the press, place 


that the sediment may settle, then pour off 
into, barrels where it isintended to remain. 
Into;;each barrel of 40 gallons, put one) 
common sized teacup level full of clean} 
mustard seed, «after having first. ground or| 
mashed the seed, (I use the coffee mill for 
that;purpose); also as much clean beef’s 
tallow as woud make one mold candle; let| 
it then remain undisturbed till cool weather, | 
or till required for use. 

] have used the above receipt for several 
years, and find it the most effectual mode 
of preventing fermentation that I have 
knowledge of. Try it who may, and you 
will find. your cider next February, or 
March, if not used before, to be sweet and 
good. Any person having knowledge from 
actual experience of a better preservative, 
please let us have it through the columns 
of thé Valley Farmer, 

{ Rosert B. Tarior, 
Lawrence Co., Mo., Aug. 1855. 





For the Valley Farmer. 





ito one securin 


than his, you have the liberty to publish it. 
Yours, &c., J. 83-2, 
Concord, Ill., Aug. 2, 1855. 





From the Missouri Republican. 
Letter from From Thomas Allen. 


A letter from Thomas Allen, Esq., on 
the subject of the present railroad embar- 


\rassments in Missouri, is published. Mr. 
| Allen favors the release of the State lein 


| 


it in.clean vessels 12 or 15 hours, in order | 


as the most @oilable means yet suggested; 
but does not press that particular measure 
as the only practicable one. He thinks 
that some plan will be devised tr go on 
with the roads. In this hope we join cor- 
dially. Missouri must not be appalled at 
the preset aspect of her interests; and 
we shall be pleased to see Mr. Allen again 
taking @ part in aid of the system of rail- 
roads in whose commencement he has had 
so large a share. 

Mr. Allen, in his letter, devotes particu- 
lar attention to the Pacifie Railroad, of 
which he was the prime mover and first 
president. In reference to the Kansas 
branch, he says that “the State and the 
stockholders are now alike interested in 
securing themselves from loss, by securing 


the completion of the road.’”” He says: 
‘On the whole, I see no plan that seems 
80 promising to carry the road through in the 


shortest time, as the change of the pone | 
held by the state that of a mortgage, seco 
bonds to be issued by the 
company sufficivnt in amount to complete the 
road.”? 





Cure for Warts. 
Ma. Asnotr: Deer Sir:—In the July| 


And this plan, he says, he would preter 
to see tried “with one road first’.and if 
successful to continue it with others, wheD 





No.of the Valley Farmer! see the method |one-half should be completed.” In ref- 
whieh your correspondent F, M. P. adoptsjerence to the Southwestern branch of the 
for removing warts. Notliking his reme-|Pacific Ruilroad—a work second to none 
dy, biwill give you mine, which | think i8|in importance to our city—Mr. Allen says 
amueh better one. | '**Qn the Southwestern branch there is at 
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present no tien held by the State, tone’ ‘When we see freight transported a# itis 
upow ‘the’lands of the Company. Yor that now, from the Hudson river to the Upper 
branch’ it is competent for the Company to Mississippi more than fifty per cent. cheaper 
issue their first bonds, but their only presént than it can be at present from St. Louis by 
security is their land grant, no part of the the Mississippi river; and when we see the 
road being finished. The issue of such bonds! young but vigorous State of lowa likely to 
would preclude the acceptance, under the ex-! carry two railroads, if not three, across from 
isting law, of State bonds provided for that the Mississippi to the Upper Missouri, before 
branch, and stipulated to be forthcoming in we shall have finished one, and shal! find our- 
the contract under which that brancl is now selves supplanted in our old trade of both the 
P wer tt Upper Mississippi and the Upper Missouri, 

he following closing paragraphs of the we shal] begin to realize the necessity of those 
ofthe letter will attract attention: | exertions and sacrifices, which led to the ea- 


: +, tablishment of our system »f roads, and which 
en I first broached the subject of aid|, “y ¢ 
to'tffese works by public Ma ay T an] i" nrging Be to redouble them, if need be, for 
tidied the importance.of either making that)? CMD Sel: " 
aid entirely effectual, or leave.the roads;un-\. | oy on Te heal ir 
incymbered, so they could usetheir own orad: | ' , : 
it, Iwas satisfied, however, that the system)! . | Tihog Ory een, ae 
Opted was the dafest.and best for the time, Pzrris anp Satine Countins.—On a recent 
1 in fact, probably, the only one that wag, trip througo the county of Petis, and a part of 
at that time, feasible. That plan, apj,roached, Saline, we were not alittle ashtonished atithe 
timid]y, and meeting; violent opposition, at;2apid improvement in that part of the country.’ 
last came through the Jegislature wit unex-|,Tbe North pags of Benton is already settling 
tedly large majorities. Its practices! work-\@t a rapid rate. Large districts of rich prairie 
ings, finally, haye fully and entirely inet my, land, extendingtrom the Tebo and Cole Camp 
i ¢ gandery and done all, and eyen more, ereeks in this county, to ‘Flat’ Creek and be- 
than I promised for it, except completing the, yond to. Georgetown, in Pettis, that has hith- 
roads, There has been. ex hem « under it, erto lain idle,;vovered witha luxurious coat 
0 Pacific Railroad, nearly;as much mon-; of grass, haye:regently been entered, and neat « 
th 8 we supposed that oe would cost.— cottages are now rapidly dotting the hitherto’ 
hose who spoke pertly of its “radical de- wild expanse. We found many fernis, of con‘ 
feots,”’ haye failed to point them out. The/siderable sige, south of Georgetown, wheres” 
plan raised the money we counted on, butthe,# few years since, not an acre of ‘sod’? had 
work cost more, and so much more, that our; been broken. This is the result of the antidi«: 
méang have proved inadequate. This is a, pated Railroad through that section of coun- 
disappointment which! shall not here attempt; trp. Northof Georgetown as far as we travel~' 
to explain, further than to remark that the|led,a general prosperity and thriftinesd on 
nature of the country has presented a rough-| the part of the farmers met our view. The ' 
ness and toughness, and difficulty for railroad| farmers everywhere have raised this year the.’ 
cougtruction, on the line of the Pacific road,| most abundant.erops. If the Pacicfic Railroad 
wexampled, except in granite and mountain- ; shall be completed, this country will soon vie 
ous regions, I think, in the United States. with any portion of the Union for wealth and 
As to the earth itself, if there be any elsewhere an enterprising population. On the North of 
like that we have gone through, which can the suryey of the Road a great portion of soil 
neither be llc hag wndiads broken, blast-|is well adapted to the growing of hemp, the 
ed, mined, nor bombarded, resisting every-| grat staple of that part of the country ; whilst 
thing Dat long-continued washings of water, on the South, graia of all kinds growing in the 
or the slow, patient and reapeated attacks with greatest abundance, and as a stock country 
the sharp end of a pick—a cemented conglom- it is no where excelled, The speedy construe- 
erate of flint and Gasetens, debris and clay, tion of the Railroad, in fact all that is want- 
strong enough almoat, to stand unmoved be- ing to render this the most desirable part of 
tween the united thunders of Sebastopol andj the State. Warsaw (Mo.) Democrat. 
the Aliied Armies, I have yet to learn that, woe 
any other railroads have encountered: it to; To Farren Fowis.—The best food for fat- 
an extent as here. . ER | tening fowls \is\ potatoes ‘mixed with meal. 
But the chief difficalty is now over,,and it| Boil the potatoes:and mash. them fine while 
cannot be possible, now that the hardest work they are hot, and anix the meal with them just 
is done, that there remains no wisdom to de-| before it,ie presented. ‘They fatten on ‘this 
vise, and no spirit to execute the.plan by| diet in less than half the time ordinarily ‘re- 
which the easier and less costly parts are to| quired to bring to the same condition of excel- 
be completed. ‘lence on corn or even meal. 




















‘ he Houses, 
“Seeltg an in uiry of a “gubscriber’’ from 
Warwick 10 relpeton to gravel houses. I haye 
venitared 60 indite the following, respecting a 
méthoa of building with common stone and 
mortar used here in one instance, and whic 
has also been s ccessfully used elsewhere; 
Tb many the method may not be new; but still 


















then removed and aati and - = foregoing 
op ions are repeated, until the w of 
eee fins are completed. The windows 
and door frames are made, ani set-in the 
same manner as they are for brick buildings; 
over.the doors and. windows is put a wood or 
stone lintel, to hold the pressure of the wall 
ontil it is dry 





Care is to be taken in placing» 
it Is to some, and deserves notice as being onal! of the stone around the windows and the 






tle great. problem so often proposed by mepjdoors, to have them permanently fixed in their 


of ‘moderate and. humble means, ‘How camjplaces, sa/as to form a solid jam. The floor-: 


we baild substantially and cheaply??? Our{ing timbers are placed and anchored into the: 
forests are fast disappearing; and thorough, \walls in the same manrer as they are in brick 
substantial, well-built wood bouses, will now buildings. As this kind of wajl is somewhat 






















cab even pow build quite cheap with wood, 


which is really cheap in all particulars, But 
with such a stracture no man of sterling mind 
+ is at all satisfied. The house built in an un- 


or no good in addin 
hére: nay, it may doh 


of the good, the noble and the true: although 
itgnay shield him and his, in a measure, from 
the elements. 


here of a kind of slate; in the following man- 


the ledge was carried to the building, the na- 


made of lime and coarse sand, weré put, and 
intimately mixed with it, all the smal! chips 
and fragments. All the large stone were re- 
served for the process of filling in: 
walls were made by filling the mortar into 
boxes, made by placing plank outside and in- 
side of the wall, a distance apart of ‘the de- 
sired thickness of the wall. These plank are 
kept in their placcs by plumb, strajght eiiges 
of sufficient strength, placed and fastened a 
on the outside of the plank. When the plan 
have been thus properly disposed in their 
places to a height of three or four fest 


rapx Among those of the first cost. . True, we\uneven for the reception of flooring = 


provided we are content to accept a building) be placed and leveled upon the walls, an 


ner: The entire mass of stone blasted from|are of a suitable size for his walls. 


\a piece of Scantling, say 54 by 6 inches should 
firmly beded-with mortar, to receive the joists 
‘and other flooring’ timbers. 

|_ Dhié method ‘accords With that of Dr. O, F. 


substantial manner, doed ‘the possessor little|Ramsdel, of South Brookfield, in constructing 
to his real happiness | buildings of stone. 
positive moral harm, |he prefers to be coarse and filled with small 
if not physical: for it may lower his estimate|gravel stone, the largest of which should not 


jexceed the size of a kidney bean. Into this 
mortar, in avery thin state, when well mixed, 
he puté larger stone of various sizes. The 


Last year (1854), a stone maghine shop, 400{laying of his walls he does in the same man- 
fees long, 40 feet wide and, and two stories |ner as before stated. Por his larger stone, he. 
high, with walls 2l-inches thick, was built| takes any field or whatever kind of good build- 


ing stone are most easy to be obtained, which 
Flat 
stone are always to bé prefered, but, by a due 


ture of the ledge being such that a very Jarge|admixture of round and flat “stone, a very 

ortion of the stone obtained by blasting was |strong wall may thas be built. 
injsmal! pieces ; into the mortar, which was | with this Kind of wall, one precaution is of 
the first importance, and fhat is in laying; the | 


For success 


materials should be so disposed in the walls 
as to make the same’ entirely solid, and at the 





The|same time have every individual sfone en- 


tirely coated’ with the mortar. © 

| The! thickness of the walls shoald be pro- 

oe ep to ‘the size of the building, and the 
eight and number ‘of stories., For’ ordi- 

inary dwellings, two stories high, the Dactor 


ie 14 inches for the cellar, 12 inches for 
8 


the first story, and ten inches for the second 
story, to ‘be about that which is required for 
strength and durability. All inside chimneys 





above the foundation, the mortar, ina very) would ‘be best built with brick. Those in the 
lastic state, is brought from the mortar beds outside walls might be carriéd up with the 
in hods, and poured into the space between the |samé matcrials of the walls, 


e.. 


The’sand for his mortar > 











planks. Into this soft, ‘yielding mass were| The outside of these honses might be finish- 
disposed all of the larger stones in such a/¢d with a kind of mortar-fvish, colled stucco. 
manner as to make the wall one solid mass|This* finish has been quite sadcessfully used 
of mortar and stone, hese*processts of al-|for’ ‘many years in various parts of our coun- 
ternately filling with mortar and large stone, |try:' It ismade of common Ime and hydraul- 
are repeated until the mould is fall. ic cement, together with some chemicals used 

The mould or planks:forming the wall'are|in colotimg the surface, after it is partly dry; 
allowed to remain on thewalls till the mortar|this makes a fine and durable covering and 
has set, say twenty-four hours or more ac-/finish, and withal, ‘is tasty in appearance, it 
eording to the quality of the mortar, and are} being blocked ‘off in imitation of large stones, 
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and aN be so shaded as'to tepresent any of roots entire, without bending. 
the sand’ stones or hs to suit the fancy them: 

of the preprietor. a ‘nicer and more ex- 
pensive finish is desired than the stucco, this than an inch or two deeper than they were in 
wall is well adapted te receive the mastic fin-|the nursery. Deep planting is often fatal 
isb, which is made of dry sand and-linseed| and always injurious [though the subsoil 












“63. “Trees should never be Planted mone 


ther with some other drying materials. should be thoroughly broken up, say to the 


oil to 
The Soors and windows may be ornamented | depth of three feet.] 
with terra cotta, or iron projecting caps if, ‘4. All broken or bruised roots should be 
desired; and a]l the appendages of verandahs cut off smoothly, with a sharp knife, on the 
and projecting cornices, and ornamental ob- under side; and be sure and shorten in and 
servatories, may appropriately haye their/thin out the branches to correspond with the 
place upon these structures. ee so as to restore the tree to a proper 
To prevent any injurious effects arising from} °4/anee. ' ; 
damppess on Pe tk of the shegotion and) “5. Let one hold the tree upright while 
retaining of moisture by the walls, against all, another person is gradauily distributing the 
the outside wall, upon the inside there should, ¢4'th among the roots. e main secrot lies 
be. furring, done as is done in many brick) i® carefully filling in the mold, so that every 
buildings, and for the same reason. Where|'°t, and even the smallest fibers, shall meet 
oil mastic is used, the inside plastering might; the soil, and to. seeure this, let the a sips 
be rendered directly upon the walls, as the ¥ith his hands spread out the small roots 
mastic, from its very nature, would prevent, “ll in the earth nicely around every one, Shake 
the absorption of: moisture. And some ex-|tbe tree gently while the filling is going on. 
press a positive opinion that where the stucco| Nine tenths of the deaths by transplanting 
is used no injurious effects would arise from| rise from the hollows left among the roots 


dam *f the inside plasteri |of the trees by a rapid and careless mode of 
idem fae eaten se a iki wee) merely shoveling tke earth around them. 


: 1 | 6, After the tree is thus planted, press 
Upon the authority of Dr. Ramsde:l, the), soil gently but firmly with the foot. Water 
t 


cost of these structures, finished wpon the out~| i. 10 often neces although it is an excel- 
qm wie a = wo semes nr * —_ Yer tent plan (if the the roots are dry) to wet them 
$1 25 ts $1 50 st nem btn a d; of ee ui) before planting; and if it should be very dry 
all fnieh The he y must-very|for 200 OF twelve days after planting, one 
with tho ofilite of tho lime — ome nye pepirocs supply of rain or pond-water may 

° yet) ayy hts beselcialy if some litter is placed around 


ities, and facility with: which sand and’ 11.’ -oots at the same time. 


other materials could be obtained.—P.. Bali, | “7, Trees platted in the fall should 
in N. E., Farmer. ‘be watered; the autumnal rains will be all- 
7 | sufficient. 
0 1 ee. | 8. If the trees are likely to be thrown owt 
How to Bent ate iby the frost of the first a throw up @ 
[We take the following excellent rales from) small mound of earth about the stems; or, if 
the Descriptve Catalogue ‘of Sé,ected Fruit in the orchard, plow it so as to turn the baek 











‘ Trees,?? cultivated and ‘or’ sale at the Michi- } furrows up to each row, but remove it again 


gan Narsery, at Kalamazoo, by Hall'& Baker;]/:, the spring. [Lf the orchard be 
‘As our interest demands that iidonty PEARL in L all orchards ned be 
sent from our establishment should be rans-| there willbe no daoger of trouble from the 
planted in the very best manner (for it is in/frost.] 
this that the reputation of anurseryin.amear, <9. Jf your soil is not good, remove it 
sure depends,) we deem it necessary to give from the holes and sabstitute good garden [or 
ashort chatper on this subject, y per- forest] mold—always remem tft plante 
sons plant a tree as they would Psp they, must bave food. By enriching and improving 
do not consider that a treé is @ nicely- organi-| the soil by good compost, five times the com- 
zed production, as cms f affected by good;mon;:growth may be relized. No one can rea- 
transplanting as an animal is by good Keeping sonably expect that young trees will thrive ia 
In oe an orchard, first let the ground e| old land; but when a young orchard must 
made mellow by repeated and deep plowing,| be kept in grass, a circle should always be 
and then obseve the following rules: dug around each treee, covering the extremi- 
“1, It requires two persons to plant a,tree of the. roots, Cultivation of the land will 
Properly. ; , cause the trees to grow more in five years than 
“2. The holes for receiving the treessnould) they will in ten years when it is allowed te 
be sufficiently lage [and deep] to edmit the’ remain in grass. 
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Peal pariety— raondi- | uently varied much ig ity, yet the dif- 
d.- fe thet x it Near Copened the height of ihe hemp was hard! 
‘ ri PGF hemp which had been grown over two, feet... The erop is so. thick 

B year two in obatord arch Ky., but. abands so high that there is not room to spread 
‘istory we bad learned but little, While ‘and éure it on the surface on which it grew, 
nding the fate Fair at Lexington we dey quantities had been. carried off to 











some stalks of this pon exh:'dition which dry. : 
Were Of such extraordinary cher. :ter that we| We saw two fields of the commom hemp on 
determined to visit that portion ¢: Woodford |the same farm which was sown four weeks 
Where it was grown, in order to le.,-n more of before the Chinesé hemp; the hemp in these 
it, which we did, at the closé oft fair. . It fields had heencut a month, and is now cured 
Was grown, upon the farm,of W... Vance, 'and in the stack. At our suggestion a com- 
Eaq., from whom we have received .. -tatement, mittee of practieal hemp growers hag Seen ap- 
in regard to it. ‘pointed, who will measure off and take charge 
**Soine four years sinee,’’ say~ iir, V., **T of an avefage acre of this hemp, supérintend 
read in the National Intellig: 2r a Jetter the rotting and dressing, and report to us the 
written from Chima, which, am, ..z other de-|quantity of dressed fibre. We feel a great in- 
tails, gave an account Of a suj-fior kind of terest in this matter, believing that the intro- 
hemp, indigenous to that coant 7, The wri- |-tuction’of this variety of hemp into K entucky 
ter TecOmmended it in such comméndatory, will add milliins to its wealth. Mr. Vance 
oo as compared with the bemp g*)wn in informe us that he will be engaged in cuttin 
@ United States, that I determined, :: possi- this crop until the 25th inst., and we woul 
Ble, to procure some of the seed for experi- | advise every hemp grower, who ean do'so, to 
ment, A gentleman from France, to whom I visit the farm and see it.— Louisville Jour. 
mentioned the subject, undertook to procure, 
some of the seed (1think from the Bureauat-. Tae Corn ‘Crorp.—We met with quite a 
tached to the ‘Jarden des’ plantes’ at Paris). large number of people yesterday from vari- 
He sent. me less than half'a thimbleful, the|ous parts of the country, to whom we repeat- 
result from which is a hemp of such superior \ed the ion: How is the corn crop; is 
characteristics as will, I think, supplant the |it out of the way of frost?’ 
production of the common sort, and in a few| : With the exception of one answer frou the 
oe when generally cultivated, Will doubt- |central part of this State, information from 
o43 advance the price of the raw article. The |the'erops in the northern countries; tue an- 
particulars of this new hemp aré—lst. The|swer was ‘that the parties had ‘neyer seen 0 
tiga length, from. two tO five feet beyond many acres in’com, ‘nora apeee the 
at of ordi 








inary growth on the same field ; 2d. | promise was 80! good for a Marge agreeable 
The increased number of stalks on a like space yield,.and thatthe glorious corn ripening 
of ground; 3d. _The much heavier yield of; weather of the last fortnight. had put nearly 
lint; 4th. ‘Tne length of the time from sow-|the whole crop beyond the reaeh of serious 
ing to maturity (being five months); and 5th, damage by frost, unless it falls upon it to-night 
and most impor‘ant, seh nin alice produce |(Sept. 19,) of whieli'there is a little indica- 
fihe length and yield upon land which will not tion, as the weather has been quite cool thro’ 
bring the Kéhtucky hemp.”” the day, and now, at 6 o’clock, is very clear 

f have’ tréated it for three years past,” /and still, and cold enough to make thick wool- * 
edatinues Mt, 'V., in these vations ‘particn-en coats comfortable while walking the streets, 
lard; which are as well*known to tiahy of my! We expect that there will be a frost above 
neighbors a¢ to myself.’ My hands aré’ now |the hiands,. “’ 

nga field of it (30 acres) which was'sown| An intelligent friend from the center of the 
early in April last.” State states that the corn crop would be injur- 
@ mét’ several practical hemp growors on\ed one-fourth by a hard frost to-night in all 

the farm of Mr. Vanve,’ who went with us ithe centrai] and north part of the State 
over the field. Avenués had been cut through | From Ohio, Indian4, Illinois and Kentucky, 
thé’ hemp in order to afford as an opportunity (‘oar information fe fall that the corn crop is 
to see its height ‘on the ridges as well as on safe, and by far the heaviest ever grown in the 
the better portions of the ground! ‘This féld!West. In this vicinity we aré assured that 
Was'thé first'that had been cleatéd on the/unless a ‘killing frost, qomes unprecedently 
fatin, and we were assured by the edutidihe foaels the crop is safe, 
rime that the aeany was bot’medium corn} Upon the whole. we are safe in saying that 

4, and that on the ridges, where this hemp |the country at large is already assured of 
now’ stands ‘on an average ten feet high, it|one of the most extensive crops of Indian corn 
would not produce the common hemp at all. lever grown inthe United States.—N- York 
The land was considerably rolling and con-| Tribune. 
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and Varnished, ard ornawented by'brass|as any lady present, were as hard to move 
1 4 
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, mountings. In short, they were as exquis- 
wh a at lily finished as the best parlor furniture, 
Was held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of and so well made that grass and weeds 
tber. .We condense from the edit- could. not have the impudence to grow in 
correspondence of ‘the Missouri's feld in which they were even standing.” 
atesman, the following paragraphs: SECOND DAY. 
oes FIRST DAY. . ~. nawee.| . The Fair opened this morning with re- 
“The attendance to-day was large, and newed interest and considerable augmen- 
the display very creditable, especially M'tation inthe number of visitors. Yet the 
articles of domestic manufacture. The} heat everywhere, and the dust in the streets 
ladies of Randolph evidenced great taste! and thoroughfares, were very oppressive, 
and commendable public spirit inthe num-' Fg: men and women were really objects 
ber, varietyand workmanship of the arti-| of pity, Oh, how they panted for the cool- 
cles belonging to their department. The) ing zephyrs of the frigid zone! Pharaoh's 
janes, linsey, flannels, blankets, hose, lin-'jean kine breasted the broiling sun and 
en, carpeting, embroidery, needle work, | heated air most heroically, and seemed 
coverlets and quilts were out in great pro-| comparatively as cool as rich relations, 
fusion, and would be difficulttoexcel atany; Ar 11 o’clock Mr. C. Crawley, of 
fair in the State. There were exhibited Keytesville, delivered the annual address, 
about twenty-five coverléts, fourteen cotton Mr, G. H. Burkhartt being prevented from 
quilts, six worsted and two silk) quilts, doing so by, indisposition. A voted of 
The latter were removed before we reach- thanks was voted by the Board. 
ed the ground and we did not see them.’ The exhibition of mules was very cred- 
Among the cotton quilts, several merit; itable indeed—could not easily be excelled 
special notice, among them those exhibit-|we imagine in any county. True, the 
ed by Mrs. Newton Miller and Mrs. J. H.| number was not large, but the quality was 
Fox, of Monroe, and Miss Martha Wilson,| very superior. ,.In hogs, sheep, and fatted 
of Randolph—the two former, the premium! bullocks, Randolph is far behind sister 
and certificate quilts, respectively. Each; counties, if the specimens shown to-day are 
had its favorites inthe assembly, earnestly |the best she can boast. The awards show 
maintaining that its merits were superior|that the entries of aged bulls and cows 
to all competitors. ‘The worsted embroi-! were quite meagre. We regretted that 
dered table covers by Mrs. Sarah A. Gil-| Old Boone was not in these rings in full 
man and Miss Hannah Parker; the worsted! force. Had she been there the Randolph 
eoverlet with needle worked inscription|cattle raisers would have experienced an 
“J, Hartman, Milton township, Richland arousement. that would have done them 
County, Ohio; 1837;” articles of children’s good. ¢ 
wear embroidered, (by whom we did not! THIRD DAY. 
learn), and an embroidered silk vest, de.| The interest reached the culminating 
serve the highest encomiums. The same)point to-day. At an, early hour the am- 
is true of the carriage harness by Bibb & phitheatre was densely crowded with citi- 
Ebberly, of Howard county. The plows zens and strangers; among them a large 
exhibited by Wilson & Davis, of Monroe,/number of ladies—in seating whom the 
attracted very general attention, and sur-|Chief Marshal, Col. Horner, and his as- 
passed in excellence of workmanship ahy-'sistants, Messrs Rutherford and Gilman, 
thing of the kind we ever witnessed. ‘The|had no little difficulty. Some gentlemen 
wit card of each was of the best polish-| who had paid their ten cents at the gate, 
ed steel, and fairly glistened in the sun;/and therefore thought they were as much 
the Wood work, finely polished,’ painted entitled to a seat, and a shady one at that, 
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a8 i mule post, thus mai ig a willing- 
niéss that the lady spectators should stand 
up, sit in the sun, or leave the grounds, 
fl FOURTH DAY. 
‘Wt cannot be questioned that the’ exhibi- 
tion to-day was hi creditable, ‘but our 
space forbids that'we flotice it in detail. 
The list of awards found above must’ suf- 
fice. “The two yedr old jack of Mr. Pike 
W. Thompson’s, of Saline; and the year- 
" ling of Mr. Alex. ‘Aldridge, of ‘Howatd, 
were animals of mark: ©The exhibition of 
brood mares, fifteen ‘in’ namber, excited 
universal interest; and will not be excelled 
at any fair in Missouri. The premium 
amare of Pool, of Mofiroe, and the certificate 
mare belonging'to Mr. Cooper of the same 
county, were number one animals, and 
would so rank in any ringin the Union, 
We believe the same remark is literally 
true of several’ others exhibited, among 
them the mares belonging to John F. Wil- 
liams and Lewis Crigler of Howard'— 
Great interest was likewise feJt,'in the two 
year old fillies, six in number. ‘The judg- 
és were equally divided in the award of the 
premium, and an umpire had to be called 
from the bystanders to settle the question. 
A beautiful ‘jack, belonging to James 
Palmer, Esq., of Boone capried off the palm; 
the certificate’ by Mr. ‘Taylor, of Randolph. 
Mr. Jack White, of Howard, also had on 
exhibition a sorrel’ filly, Maria “Buckner, 
& most exquisitely formed anda very splen 
did animal. Disappointed in’ getting eith. 
er the red or thé blue ribbon, he bantered 
that he could beat thé Palmer filly one mile 
and repeat for $2,000 againd¥$1,000, and 
that he would sfiow ‘against her at the 
State Pair for a $100 silver pitciier. We 
id not learn what’Mr. Palmer said to these 
banters. Ldmda,.'a celebrated’ stallion, 
belonging to Mr. "T’aylor, of Howard, took 
‘the ‘premium. The saddlé’ horses ‘Were 
pee by a'shout from the vast concoitse. 
itément rai high,’but afer ‘a survey 
‘Of thé ‘animals and ‘a trial of their Gapaci- 
tiés, it ‘was clear the coritest was between 
‘the ‘crack nag of Judge Ab. Hicks, of Au- 


166." Hicks finally waved the plam of vic- 
tory—and it ¥3 a victory to ;béati¥uch an 
animal as Maj. Barker’s, ew 





g Enrror Vautey Fanmer—Sir:—'T see 
in the September No. of your , paper the 
advertisament of John D. Thompson. & Co,, 
accompenied with a cut representing a 
Hedge-—Osage Orange (1 suppose it.is in- 
tended to be) as they advertise Osage Or. 
ange seed and plants for sale. 


In reference to the cut, I wish simply 'to 
say, that if their cut represents @ ‘hedge, 
such as would be grown by following the 
instructions they propose to give, those who 
undertake to follow them will be disap: 
pointed, and thefrhedge will prove a fail- 
ure. First, their cut does not represent 
the Osage Orange plant. ' It represents its 
limbs as being short, ¢Grooked and brushy, 
which every one who knows anvthing about 
this plant will say is not the fact. Their 
cut very correctly reptesents the White 
Thorn; but it'doés not represent the preper 
method of pruning a hedge of that, itself. 


In the seeond place it presents the ap- 
pearance of a hedge formed of upright 
stalks, or bodies of trees, at regular dis- 
tances apart, with intervals of intermediate 
spaces closed with side or lattera) branch. 
es. These, points in the cut referred to, 
proves to my mind conolusively that those 
who have put it forth to represent an Osage 
Orange hedge, know nothing about hedg- 
ing with that plant, Its natural growth is 
tall, straight and single. . It does not 
branch much without being cropped, or 
when ‘aking the second year’s growth, each 
growth being for the most part single, up- 
less. cut to make it brandh out, which is the 
true method of forming a hedge of it. The 
plan ‘of haying the stalks grow up toa cer- 
tain height and then cut off, and depend 
upon the Jatteral branches to close up the 
spaces, as represented in the cut referred 
to, will not do; the lower branches will ia- 





diian'‘aud Maj. Thomas Barker, of Mon- 





Por the vette Farmer, by : 
HEDGING. : % 
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evitibly loose their ‘vigor, Become ‘shaded, their cut at least, is in error. I not only 
anid firalty ‘die’ and drop off; the hedge will | want to correct their wrong, but f wish > 
thn ecorié opeh'ét the bottom. “A strofig|timely' watnihg to prévént them from lead- 
an® ‘Closely fined base is of all others jingothers into the satné erfor they are if 
« the’ most’ impé¥tanf matter in growing a'themselvé¥. Yours truly," *° 
Jis. McGrew.” 
an Ovage’Orange Hedge is to cut the plants} Datjton, Phio, Oct. 1st, 1865. , 
off cise to the "gtoutid after they have ~ 
gtown ofie yearin the hedge row, thereby | SORAREAAE TEE GGOTRS 
destroying at once’ anything like a main) Mri Apsotr:—I am sdinewhat appre- 
stalk, and that t+ at the surface of the|hensive that tHéphilanthrdphiy of dur friend 
ground, ‘arid’ Securing in its place at that)Mr. McGrew in thus fore-warning agailist 
point a nuthber of strong shoots. Then by/false impressidns, and the misleading “of 
repéated ‘cuttings these branches’ aré mul- improper cuts in regard to hedging will not 
tiplied untiltt'is forined intoa thick; bushy |generally at fifst sight be filly appreciated: 
top, without any main stalk such as wesee! Jt must be evident though, to every one 
in the cut referred to, and which represents | who reflects upon the subject, that the ex- 











a’ hedge that would be rtainly shed its 
lower branches and leave holes for the in- 
gtess and egress of small animals, 

"“Tdo not write this because T wish con- 
trovérsy with’ the gentlemen whose cut 
have criticised} nor that 1 fear their com- 
petition. Their proposed territory is oné 
that we never expected to occupy to’ a 
great extent;‘and further [ am fully con: 
viriced that there is ‘ample room for us ‘all 
to operate in this busifess for nidiny years 
to come, if those engaged ih.the business 
will but start it ina way that will make it 
sticcessful. 1, therefore, as one deeply in- 
terested in‘ its universdl introduction’ and’ 
ultimate success, feel called upon (sofar 
asl car’) to correét every error that’ I see 


@€variced in relatidti'to the true method of|P#° 


growinghed ges,’ MY own experience and 
sttecess'tn this ‘matter 'fs-of no brdinary 
character.’ “Yow know sir, that last year I 
réceivéed ‘the préwiiuit offered by thé Ohio 
State Board of “Agriculture for’ the’ Best 
hedge ifthe State.’ }' grew that hedge in 
person, dnd I would not hesitate'to enter it in 
competition with Prof. Turnér’s of filifiors, 
or ty other Osaije’Orangéhedgé Edst’or 
West 'for'farm parposes.’ 1 aii Very “cer 
tain that every one’ who ‘has had experi- 
ence iy growitig Osige Orange hedges ‘will 
beair'me ‘out’ in ‘thy position. ‘Tchallénge’ 
the itivestigation fall candid men. T’hope 


julting of feelings of rivalry purely selfish 
jwould dictate no such warning, but rather 
'a policy of heedless indifference to the er- 
rors of others from which there might bea 
prospect of reaping some advantage. 


Mr. McGrew’s experience and practical 
|knowledge., makes hira the, proper man, to 
jinsist upon special instructions being fol- 
lowed with punctillious exactness, in order 
to produce a perfect fence of the Osage 
Orange plant, 





L was witness to some of the patience 
and care which he bestowed upon his owns 
hedge in the beginning, with very remark- 
able steady hope. and cdafidence which 
some of his meighbors inclined then to des- 


He has, demonstrated that. thereis: an 
unfailing aydimitable system of growing 
fences properly——that this is capable of bes 
ing portayedaipon the; printed page as. he 
has done, /and if carefully followed must 
‘ead to the#ame sure and invariable results. 

ht'is my purpose to ddmmunicate for the 
Nevember number ofthe Valley Farmer’* 
afew facts that/have come under my own 
observation inthis ‘county—of fatal mis-" 
takes in the Mamagement of both seed and 
plants having evil besring upon the subject: 
in'a whole neighborhoods = 8) 

( lw eceaot! o! Logan Samra. 

Bt Lowia, Cet: 3a,1865, tne 





these gentlemen will not iake olfenes, for 
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“... «Saeeeppundence of the Valley Farmer, 

_» - sacs: Co, Moy Aug. 25, 1855, 
Mp. Apnort:—As a.nation advances, in 
wiedge, in the same propottion it ought 
to advance in happiness. Knowledge is 
only.useful 40 far as it tends to this end, 
and that knoweldge, which has not this 
tendency is no knowledge at all, but mere 
wash and nonsense. Man has'been boast- 
ing for ages about his noble. endowments, 
his vast intelligence, his wondrous inven- 
tions and discoveries, while all the time he 
has been sinking deeper and deeper in 
wretchedness and vice. What use are 
hie noble endowmenis, if they tend not to 


existing arrangements? what need wecare, 
if it will lessen the amount of vice, crime, 
misery and oppression among us?.. What 
do we care whether it interferes with our 
venerable institutions er not? Yet these 
men are @alled the colleptive wisdom of 
the nation: and I suppose this is,a, sample 
of it. If we are to, be guided and governed 
by the wisdom.of our ancestors, why call 
us progessive beings? and. if we are pro- 
gressive beings, why fasten, us down to 
their ignorant and irrational arrangements? 
—and especially when we. see,so much 
vice and‘misery springing out of it. ior. 
erments are for the accommodation of the 





increase his happiness? What use is his 
vast intelligence and his wondrous inven- 
tions and discoveries if they tend not to 
lessen the amount of his misery? With 
all ‘his endowments he is the most wretch- 
ed creature in existence. If wise and in- 
telligent, why not happy? If superior to 
other animals, why endure more misery? 
If possessed of nobler endowments, why 
#0 vicious and wicked? “The real fact is, 
man has been in a soft of dream from the 
period of his existence’ upto ‘the preseht 
time. He has been laboring under ‘the 
grossest delusions. His stupid arrange- 
ments have been maintained age after age, 
not because they promoted his happiness, 
but (wisdom like) because they were «an- 
eient and venerable.” Lookieven at the 
Law-makers of the presént day. ‘There 
we see men whose business it is to promote 
the happiness’ and wellfare of the peeple, 
acting in # mannér the: most. irrational. 
When a measure «is introduced in behalf 
of humanity, the ‘first: consideration is mot 
how much happiness or misery it will pro» 
duce; but how will it harmonize with ex 
isting arrangements? . Will, it interfere 
with any of our venerable institutions! Is 
it,im accordance. with the ;wisdom of ,our 
ancestors? [s there.any precedent for it? 
And in this.way they absolutely decide as 
to ts adoption or rejection, giNom, can 
anything be more ridiculous? can anything 
be morerstupid? ».If the measure will pro- 
mote our happiness whet dey ewareanqt 


living and not of the dead; and so itis, with 
‘all institutions and all arrangements what- 
‘ever. ‘The living alone are concerned, and 
‘not the, dead; what then have our.ances- 
tors to do with our wants and wishes; why. 
consult them as to what sort, of institutions 
we shall have? Their institutions. might 
‘suit themselves, perhaps; but. is that any, 
ireason why. they ought to suit us? Let us 
value institutions not by their, age, but by. 
the amount of good or evil they produce. 
If;we fiad them producing good, let us 
support them, but it we find them produc- 
ing evil, let us remove them; then will the 
human. race show their wisdom; then will 
they remove themselves from a_ state of 
vice, folly and_wretchedness, to a state, of 
yirtue.and happiness... ‘Then. indeed, we 
may boast of our intelligence and wisdom, 
our inventions, and. discoveries; then we 
shall have something worthy of exultation- 
But.to be boasting of these when thousands 
of people are starving-—-while thousands 
are driven to theft, robbery and murder—is 
@ species of brutal insanity that man alone 
is. capable of. ..To prove, then, that socir 
ety is bad, only look at its, fruits, Our 
houses are, scarcely ever freed from, some 
object of want and wretchedness,,,,, Thou- 
ssands of people are. driven, to. the commis; 
sion, of all manner of crimes, theft, robber 
ty, murder; prostitution,; suicide-reverys. 
where abounds; our jails.are crammed with, 
hese, unfortunate victions; people. are,rack: 
OG HHT. he, SAE HEAD Sh be 
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ings of hanger “and want, while they see, mentin this respect, and that forthe pres- 
an abundance. around them; they are ex-) ent year the true Cincinnati--the practical 
eited to the commission of any crime and! mén, who are quite as well accustomed to 
they ¢are-not’ for the consequences of it.| the plow as'to the political platfrom—form 
Jb a fone of Us are very happy; those|a large proportion of the men chosen to 
who have, wealth are afraid of losing it.| give tone arid character to the feelings and 
They are tormented with all kinds of fears|thoughts of the multitudes, who meet for 
and anxieties; and those wilo have none | their great Annual Agricultural ‘Festivals. 
are ejther starving or in a state approaching} We sincerely hope this improvement. will 
to it. , Now these are the fruits of Land|go on, and that by andther year, not only 
speculations; ‘they are plain and visible be.| every State, but every county and town 
foré all men. ' Will any man say they are agricultural gathering, will be divested of 
good fruits? No; it is impossible. Well|the remotest political shade. 
then, whatis.to be done? Why, if a tree! RHODE ISLAND EXHIBITIONS. 
bring not forth good fruit, hew it down and) ‘The Rhode Island Society for the’ En- 
wast'into the fire. This’ is the comand! couragement of Domestic Industry put forth 
of Christ. Can anything be plainer? So|the most strenuous exertions to make the 
says your humble servant and ‘industrial gathering of ‘the present ‘year 
eb SUBSCRIBER. Unusually attractive, and these efforts wére 
-_—>—- ;mainly successful. The display of horti- 
New Hampshire and Vermont, cultural and farm productions were 1} 
The Agricultural exhibitions in these two) and varied, and were rewarded with a full 
States were much of their usual character.| attendance of admiring visitors. 
with an increased attendance of visitors,| The Horticultural Society, previous t 
and an ‘ubusual display of stock and agri-|this year, has acted im, conjunction with 
Cultural productions, though in the depart-|the general. State Society, but they have 
ment of fruits, and vegetables there was|chosen to be recognized as a distinct or- 
somewhat of a falling off, owing to the late-| ganization hereafter. Their exhibition at 
ness of the season. They were atterided| Westminister Hall, Providence, was every 
with the usual accompaniment ot outside|,way creditable for ihe varied .and the ex- 
“raree shows,’ the exclusion of which} cellent character of the fruits, flowers, and 
will be an honor to the’ first society that|vegetables,—rarely surpassed. even . in 
succeeds in acctmplishing the almost hope- |larger States. 
less task. The intellectual exercises, ban-| ‘The great centre of attraction at Provi- 
quets, addresses, &c,, were generally un-|dence, however; was the show of horses, 
exceptionable; though we cannot perceive) which comprised nearly 400 fine coursers, 
what the political speech of Hon. Jno. 'M.|roadsters, breeders, and horses of all work, 
Botts, of Virginia, had to do with improv |gathered, not from Rhode Island only, but 
ing breeds of domestic animals, developing|from a number of sister States,, who were 
the resources of the soil, and the improve-| invited to generous competition and rival- 
ment of Agriculture generally in Newjry. Thelargepremiums offered—ranging 
Hamrshire. as high.as $200 for a single horse—attract- 
It has been discreditable to many of our|ed many animals, particularly those most 
former Agricu:tural exhibitions, that.they|goted for speed, from various sections of 
have been the occasions of inflicting the|the country, 
personal opinions of some political office} We have before us letters from corres- 
holder, or office seeker, upon a collected} pondents criticising, in unmeasured terms, 
mass of farmers of all shades of political] thé whole performance ## neith@r more tor 
tenets) and creeds. We are glad 10 see,|less than'a great “horse race,”’ under an- 
however, that there is a manifest improve-| other name, sanctified and made respecta- 
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ble by, the presence of ministers, dignita- 
ries,,.and. various classes of respectable 
citizens, not excepting multitudes.of .the | 
pected,’ under the cireamstances, “the | 
Fancy” would be drawn together in large| 


trive to direct matters to their own liking, | 
end. appear to be the chief actors;—yet, 
from what we know personally of the char- 
acter of the men foremost in getting up and 
carrying on the enterprise, and from our 
own conversation with them while arrang: 
ing the preliminaries! of the whole affair, 
we must acquit them. of anything but the 
most jaudable sptentions. We trust that 
in-future enterprises of this kinJ, not only 
imyRhode Island, but elsewhere, special 
care: will be taken-to avoid the appearance | 
even of any other design than to promote 
the improvement, of the,breeds of horses 
really most, valuable to the great mass of | 
the country. 


While on this stibject we will add one 
other thought, viz! that itis becoming quite 
too common with mary of agricultural 
éxhibitions to give most’prothinefice to that 
part’of’ their show ills which annourices 
that'a lerge and’ sptendid ‘track is” being 
prepared’*to ‘test ' the spéed of horses:”— 
Buch things Waveia had 160k to sober, staid 
farmers and others, who desire to engage 
in an enterprise looking’ rather to the prac- 
tical’than the faneifal.” We say then, let 
the*race course’ be separated as widely 
&8 possible fron the Bona fide show of valu- 
‘@ble domestic animals; otherwise the orig- 


Growing Timber upon :Brairies. 


Mesées Epirons:—I noticed inf ‘the June 
gentle ito the subject head bh ole Tb . 

. t ight be ex- to the subject heading. this article. ... There is 

snes, »\ But. thonghr oa mig no doubt in my mind, that the only, way in 

which the’ -extensive Western Prairies can 

ever be supplied with timber, f# t6 cultivate 

numbers, and that by their well known the timber upon them. | There are thousands 


cunning and experience, they would con- and millions ef acres of most valuable land 


number of the Farmer an article 


in our country, so remotely situated from for- 
est and grove, that it will pe uttérly impossi- 


ble to supply it with timber, for the various 


purposes of life, except by) growing it upon 
the land. itself. To some persons | it ma 
seem to be impossible. But, .if: they: wi 


only call to mind the rapid growth of the 
trees which in youth, they planted'in some 
omestead, they 
will cease to number such an undertaking 
among the impossibilities of Jife, and, set 
about it as they would the planting and eul- 


favored spot upon the old 


ture of an orchard, or the shrabbery and or- 


namental crees in their gardens and yards, 
And it is certainly far more necessary to the 
comfort and, eonyenience of life’ in @ \prairie 


country. All the facilities for transportation 
which the present age affords, cannot farnish 
the inhabitants of the boundless prairies of 


the West with fencing, fuel, and lumber for 


building purposes, even with the present lim- 
ited demand, when all the now vacant lands 
upon dur prairies shall be oceupied and im- 
proved ? Shall those lands never be settled? 
Shall they never bé made to yield their rieb 
harvests to the wants and wishes of mankind? 
Shall we not see rising from their bosoms 
those miniatare forests, which, ére the pres- 
ent century shail) have passed away, will 
overshodow the bubbling fountain and mean- 
dering stream, the cottages and herds of the 
distant prairie desert? it is well known that 
in some portions of the western country, the 
timber land bears but a very small proportion 
tothe prairie; in fact, itia probably not suf- 
ficient to supply the country for five years, 
were the population as dense as in the East- 
tern States. 





inal design of such’ gatheritigs will be per- 
‘verted, they will fall into disrepute, and be 
given over to thosé' who least: neel them as 
@ stimulus ‘fo exértion'atfd ‘improvement. 


Of the horse show at Providence, we 
kutve only to say as a geheral thing it ek- 
gecded the most sanguine expectations of 
its projectors and getters up, Aside from 


Those lands must and will be cultivated. 
They must have timber—and they will not ul- 
timately depend upon transporting it from 
distanee. The inhabitants must. raige their 
own timber. Thogreat obstacle which now 
fipedies the settlement upon our extensive 

tafries, can thuS be overcome. A few years 

ardship may be endured by the pioneers, but 
the comfort of declining life will richly repay 
the outlay, Ten years time will suffice # 
raise a grove of timber, from which fuel and 
fencing can be supplied. It is not the labor 
of a lifetime. A e of Locousts, Ootton- 








he trials.of speed. wae Was a large col- 
lection o erat. a eee ee Ned 
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wood, or some other timber that might be 
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» from the er Ba soon as an orchard/littls comforts of life which nature has placed 


furnish him’ wit 


fruit. In travelling) within his reach— Wisconsin and Iowa Far- 


tioned, will. furnish o prairie land with shatduty asby collpeting: around him, those 
a 


’the northwestern part of Missouri, 4| mer. 


year ot two since, I saw some cottonwood 


trees, bat six years old, which were six inch- |; 
es in diameter. Ldocoust will grow with equa’), 





Willis’ Patent Stump Puller. 
The statement copied from the N. &. Far- 


rapidity. In eight, or ten years they can be| mer, om: page 121 of this No., we understand 


quartered for raild,’ and ‘the tops, when dry,|to be from the 


make tolerable fire- wood. 


pen of Lieut. Governor 
Brown, éditer of that Journal.. Since reading 


Were I to sottle a prairie farm, one of the|it, we bavevisited Orange, examined the ma 
first obj ects that would engage my attention,|¢hine, and seen its power fully tested. Itis 
would be the preparation of a plot of ground}all Mr.;Brown has represented, and in two.or 


for planting timber; and then an orchard. I 


three other particulars, we think, is somewhat 


never would, for any length of time, submit/more;—Ist, it is equally as well adapted to 


to the dradgory of drawing wood ten or fifteen 


drawing out stones, removing: buildings, or 


miles through prairio mud, or the driving|almest anyother ‘business requiring a hi 


snows of winter, when, by so slight an outlay, 
I could furnish myself with timber at home, 
where I could prepare it for different purpos- 
es at my leisure. The peach tree is said to 
furnish fuel upon a small scale, sooner than 
most ether trees. It can be planted amon 

other timber of a less rapid growth, and wil 

farnish fuel several years in advonce, Four 
years growth produces a peach tree of good 
size. Whendry it makes good wood. The 
neglect to plant timber upon preiries is only 
one of the sins of omission which the inhab- 
itants of a new country are guilty of. Frait 
is shamefully neglected. | Poverty is often as- 
pened as the reason. (This will not answer. 
If the settlers in a new country cannot conven- 
iently transport frait trees from a nursery of 
his own culture, or cannot afford to purchase 
them from others until he hag spenc ten or 
twelve years in raising wheat. he ¢cortairily can 
pocket a few seeds of apples and other fruit, 
when he leaves the East; and when he far- 
tives upon the spot where heis to make his 
fature home, with 4 spade he can soon imbed 


.anembryo orchard in the earth; and, when 
“he would otherwise—at the end of ten years 


--“be trying to raise Money to buy soure 
fruit trees,”’ he would jbaye them growing at 
his door; and, perhaps enjoying the rich re- 
turns of their fruits, 

A littlelabor bestowed upon that depart- 


ment, .at the begining, will furnish many little, 


pigulud which high prices and the difficulties 
transportation often compel the inhabitants 
of a new country to, forego. Some portions 
of our country make up that deficiency in part, 
by supplying an abundance of wild fruit. But, 


in the prairie country, this, is more seldom the] 


ease «= “I. have no fime,”’ should never be ren- 
fered as an excuse for the neglect of so im- 


power, as-to the pulling of stumps; 2d, it will 
operate without unreasonably severe on the 
art of men and team, morerapidly than Mr. 
rown represents; 2d, it has come to its present 
cae toe state, slowly and by successive trials; 
did not come from the brain of a theorist, as 
Venus is said to have leaped from the brain of 
Jupiter, all beautiful and mature; armed cap- 
a-pie, ready to love or fight, but resulted from 
the, exparience of a practieal man, one tho- 
roughly schooled in the rough .and tumble 
business of drawing rocks and attmps. 

For eight yohrs, Mr. Willis; in as wilde 
region as can well ‘be found, has been makin 
the rough places pliin. He commenced wit 
rade machine of his own consttuction, fol- 
lowing the lambermen, and tearing\up what of 
the old pines they hud left inthe ground. As 
exigencis required, he madealterations, tried 
them, and adopted or rejected them, accord- 
ingly as they answered, or faild to answer his 
p'rpose—that of: pulling stumps to his own 
Satisfaction, and that of his employers. In 
this way the rude machine with which he be- 

an has come, by slow degrees, to be the one 
he has recently patented. We understand he 
| has sold the right to its use for'the four coun- 
| ties, cornering of thé: place of his residence. 
and that the individuals who have purchased 
Shave county rights, are selling out town rights 
tisfactorily, while yet itis hardly known 
bayond those limits. The fact of its show, 
| practical growth, in connection with the ready 
‘gale it meets where best known, would seem 
\to be a strong argument in its favor, 

But in eommending it, while we are pledged 
to opmneas nothing, pet me do not nove 
worth buying, we are guided principally. 
what we fom seen of its emia Mr Wile 
|lis took us into a field, which must have yield- 





ura apart of good living. A man’s first, ed a pla Dd crep of pine boards, His 
isted of 


Gaty is to himselfand family; for by a0 do-) 
, ang he is not only worshipping, but accom-| 
plis purposes of his creator ; and a small pair of oxen. 


hing the grea 
im nO way oan he so satisfactorily discharge 








} two men, neither of whom 
d ever worked at the business before, an@ 
|. He said, “which stump 
will you see taken out. We seleeted the larg- 


| force cons 
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est, the uaiiee? and the worst situated stum 
fm the field. He hitched to it as’ deseri 
er Brown, and lifred the great circle of 
guy earth, raising the side farthest 
from the machine in advance ef the other side, 
till it stood at an atigle of 45 degrees, At this 
oint the men knocked off the earth, Jetting it 
back into the hole, the yellow subsoil at 
the bottom and the darker topsoil above it. 
He then worked the machine again, and drew 
it along until the last root was detached. ‘The 
time of the whole operation did not seem to be 
wight or ten minutes, but was not measured. 
He then drew up eight stumps, large and 
‘mal! as they came, in 30 minutes, as measured 
‘by the watch; and néither, the cattle nor the 
‘men appeared to work faster than would be 
consistent with a long and steady pull at the 
‘business. He stated, and we thought proved, 
‘that he could clesr an acre a day, with a force 
which could be: afforded including the use of 
the machine, for $10 a day. 

We learn that Mr. Willis, .thatin view of 
the prospect that he will beableto manufact- 
ure butfew machines, compared with what 
will Le wauted, he is willing to sell either State 
or County rights for manufacturing: and using 
them. We advise any who may feel interest- 
€@ in the»matter, to visit Mr. Willis at his 
manufactory; at) Orange, which is on the 
Vermont and Massachisetts Railroad, about 
16 miles’ cast of the Connésticut river, He 

“will afford them the best possible means of 
judging of the capabilities of his machines; 
and we have no doult will’ deal with them 
liberally, It might not bo well for every far- 
mer, perhaps for no one, tobe at the expense 
of procuring one of these machines simply for 
‘his own usd.’ Bat if they’ were distributed) 
‘gbout so that one or two should be owned jn 
a town, and worked by the owner; 'we should 
think they might be put to many valuable uses; 
and especially that they might become an 1m- 
¢ auxiliary to a neater and more profit- 
able husbandry than tkat of enltivating around 
rocks and stumps.— The Farmer, by Profes- 
sor Nash. 

Aw Trem vor Borren-Magers —A’ cotres- 
pondent of the Rural, New Yorker recom- 
mends the following plan for keeping milk from 
souring in hot weather, says he hes practiced 
i# for years with good success : 

‘Milk in tin’ paill, and set them into fresh 

~ G@rawn water” froin the well, und! let them 
stand say ten minutes—long enough to become 
‘what is called luke-warm ; then strain “the 
milk and ye will have much more cream find 

_. Of much 
Taising cream, we seldom have more thas oné 
by f°" batch of butter in a season. Read 

or 





etter quality. By this methéd of 


Pears on Quince Stock. 


In the July number of the Farmer an ingni- 
ry is made res soting the cultivation of pears 
on quince stocks. If our friend B, is intend- 
ing to plant an orchard for the purpose of 
raising pears for sale, and he has a plenty of 
land, which we presume he has, we would 
advise him to plant pear trees that are worked 
in pear stocks; bot if the trees are to be 
planted in the garden, for family use only, we 
would advise the planting of trees that are 
worked upon, quince stocks, being careful to 
select thrifty trees of the yarieties that are 
known to succeed well upon the quince. 

We have raised thousands of pear trees, 
and fruited over & hundred varietis upoa 
quince as well as pear stocks, but we can as- 
sure our correspondents that we have at pres- 
ent, no interest whatever, in the sale of fruit 
trees; even had we, we hope ro pecuniary ia- 
terest would cause us to speak to lead astray 
those who are asking for information upon 
subjects connected with horticulture. 

The Angers quincé, whieh is a free growing 
yariety, and easily propagated by cuttings, 
is the one preferred for stocks upon which to 
work the pear, but the man who undertakes 
to propagate every variety of the pear even 
upon this stock, expecting all will grow equal- 
ly well, and give an abundance of fruit in 
three to four years, will undoubtedly find his 
mistake; for while some make a rapid growth, 
and handsome, fruitful trees, and continue 
many years, others make but a slight growth 
and soon die. 

Were we about to plant a pear orchard for 
fruit, we would select a clay soil, underdrain 
it moroaehly, plow it deep, run a sub soil 
iplow in the furrow immediately behind the 
other plow, so as to break up and pulverise 
the soil to a great depth. 

We would prefer to work the ground fora 
least two years in succession before plantip 
the trees, so as to get it well pulverized, ric 
fand light throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the acre designed for the orchard. 
When the ground is well prepared, then plant 
the trees, still keep the plow goivig so as to 
keep the soil light, porous and moist. This 
mode of cultivation is more sure, better and 
cheaper than shullow plowing and continual 


clan The roots of the pear, if a 
ted, strike deep and strong as well as far ~ 
un 


wide, therefore we would prepare the 
in a way to accommodae their natural bab- 
its, and not'confine their roots within the 
compass of a small, shallow hole. 


ly as when they are stunted by injadicious, 
careless planting, but the result will be an or- 
chard of strong, healthy, vigorous trees; aad 





er, 
. yourself; it wijl cost nothing, but ‘in 
"give you a good 'raturn in good butter.””” 
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abundance of fruit. 


The trees may not come into bearing so em- -f- 
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There are some few varieties of the pear 
that oes 8 light, and a loamy soil— 
but for the most part our clay soils suit best. 


‘In planting an orchard of standard pear |P?@ 


trees, there may be placed in each space in 
the line of trees, a dwarf for immediate fruit- 
ing, and to be removed when overshadowed 
by the standards. 

Were we planting pear trees in a. garden of 
limited space, we would cultivate the pear on 
quince stocks as dwarfs, and on pear stocks 4s 
pyramids or low standards. 

In selecting pear trees on quince stocks, 
welect thrifty trees of the variety that are 
known to succeed well on the quince, see that 
(they are budded near the ground so that in 
transplanting, the quince stock may be set 
wholjy below the surface of the earth, or at 
least so low that the place of junction of the 
scoin with the stock may be upon a level with 
theearth. Theroots of the quince are amass 
of fibres, running near the surface of the earth, 
bat if in transplanting it be. placed .a little 
deeper than it originaliy stood, no damage 
will be done, provided the soil is properly pre- 
pared, for the quince stock will very readily 
accommodate itself to its new situation by 
throwing out new fibres near the surface, and 
the pear by coming in contact with the earth 
may be induced to strike and finally establish 
itself upon its own roots. 

Some of the advantages to be derived from 
cultivating the, ‘upon quince stocks are, 
they can be planted ix or — feet apartjand 
many varieties be cultivated in a small space; 
they edme into. bearing in from three to four 
gears from the time of being budded, and the} 

-family supply of pears can be had from the 
garden in a short time after planting; they do 
not grow so tall as to overshadow the while 
ground, thus giving other trees and plante the 
same shance to,profit, from the effecte of sun, 
air and rain, as themselves, 

., 1m 1852, at @ discussion on fruits, Colonel 

Wilder, of Boston, said: ‘Much attention has 
been given of late years, t. the cultivation of | 
the pear on the quince stock, and in relation, 
te which I have requested to give the re. 
walt of my experienee, Asa genera} rule, no 
tree will succeed for any great length of time 
whre it is grafted on any other than its ewn 

ies. ‘There are, however, exceptions te 
this rule, and among them, some varieties of 
the pears whieh grow vigorously, bear abun- 
, and whieh seem to be even better ad- 

Otel | to the quinee then to their own,root. 

, Ap impression extensively sven unfavor- 

»able to the oulvivation of the pear on quinee. 

_ This bas ari Principally from @ inmpr 

selection of ki 8, or from injudicjous oulhis 


vation. There are, however, thrée consid- 


a déep, rich soil—the planting of the quinée 
stock entirelycbelow the surface ofthe ground 
—and a systematic and scientific eourse of 
y a8 the tree progresses | wth. 
}Objections to this species of cultivation have 
been made from the belief thst the quinée 
‘was a short lived tree, and that the crop must 
necessarily be small from what’are termed 
dwarf trees. Such, however, is not my ex- 
perience. On the contrary, ] have pear trees 
On the quince root which are twenty-five years 
old, and which produce annually a barre) or 
more of fruit each, and for’ aught that Té@an 
see, they are destined to survive as long as 
any that I possess on the pear root. These 
may, and probably have in some instances, 
thrown out roots from the pear stoek, but 
whether this be so or not, instances are not 
rare where such trees have attained in France, 
the age of more than a hundred years, and we 
know of aquince tree in Massachuseets which 
is forty years old, and..which bps produeed 
ten bushels of fruit in a season. 
“Th: pear, when grown on the quinee, 


jshould always be trained in the pyramidal 


orm,; These may be planted in much closer | 
order than when grown as standurds, We 
have known them to.succed well where grown 
at the distance of six feet apart in the rows, 
and twelye feet between the rows. In this 
way Mr. Rivers, the. great Knglish cultivator, 
ted 2500 Louise Bonne deJerseys, and 
200. @lout Merceaus for the London market. 
We consider 12 feet apart, each way, a libe - 
al distance, . This would give 302 trees to the 
aere, and we are clearly of the opinion, that 
soiland selection of varieties being right, no 
crop. whatever, would be more profitable,— 
Such a plantation, with proper care would 
yield, in the fifth year, from 75 to 100 bushels 
of fine fruit. As to profit, this will not appear 
ay an, exegeration; when it is known that 
Glout Morceau pears, a varity which succeeds 
iarably on the quinee, have sold d 
the winter, readily, at one to two dollars per 
dozen, in our market, 
‘We name as varieties which succed well 
on the quince, the following, and to which 
mij added many more; 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of Wake- 
field, Dutchess of Angouleme, Glout Morceau, 
Passe Colmar, Urbaniste, Belle et Bonne, 
Beurre d Anjou, Bourre Diel, Easter Beurre. 
Bearre d Amanlis.”— Michigan Farmer, | 
Hocs Rootme.—To prevent hogs from 
rooting, cut across the nose, just above the 
gristle of the snout, by which you will sever 
the nasal tendon by which the operation is 
performed. Then split tha gristle of the nose 
ap.ane down the face, and the work ig, done. 
For the long-nozed, flap-eared breed, ent. the 








erations which are absolutely necessary, vis: 


nese off ¢i inehes above the snoat, 
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OOMUD G0) IO tcuhit ot a Tol 
bovesy of Cultivation of Celery. (© (00° 
to geise se 4 7 wili- 

_d)Tbepriacipal difficulty in raising lange.ond 
well bleached celery is to 44 the rlenleande. 
sand sufficiently stocky....Thia. is best neeom- 
plished by,sowing then carly ia the spring in 
‘@ bat. bedynand when wn inch high transplant 
ing them into a cold frame, and safterwads 
transplanting them mto a-warm, border where 


Pree fina: 


The.,Gosseberry. 

Gooseberty growers are not very sucecssfal 
im our. State. Their culture is so: attended by 
difhculties that.it ig not very unusual to see 
whole plantations dug op and thrown away. 
\"Bhese difficulties. can not wholly’ be obviated, 
| but much may be done to nallifyithem.. ‘Phe 
‘great cause of failure is the avdity of the: cli- 
mate at certain séasons:of theyear, whioh in- 





they cnn remain till the trenches are ready 
for them. This will seem. more labor than 
most people ara willing t> bestow, but frequent 
enepenting isthe only way to get, strong, 
healthy planta that will receive little :ch 

when planted in the trenches. ‘during our, hot 
June and July. weather. ’ 


In making the trenches, the soil should be 
thrown out at least two feet deep, and twelve 
inches wide at the bottom; the first six inches 
being placed on oné side, so that it can be 
for covering the manure, Good leaf compost, 
or ee mancre” as the London gardeners 
say, fron old hot beds, or, whatis still better, 
the liquid and solid droppings from a manure 
‘cellar well composte! with thoroughly decom- 

osed peat stioad be pat at the bottom of the 
enoh about six inches thick, and coveréa 
‘with about’ six inches of rich, light, surface 
soil! Let the plants be well watered 24 hoart 
before transplanting, and take them up wish 
‘@ ball of earth reund the roots, and they will 
‘Feoeive little or to cheek,’ ‘Good ‘#u hop- 
“ peter ust pie in —~—e of inf od ft 

8 6 ransplatiting' has a e 
'fieial effect, in ciring thie” Seltty 4h early 
start. ' We havé‘also used With great advah- 


duces mildew. Whatever contributes: to the 
| moisture of the atmosphere in which the gosse- 
, berry grows, assiststheir perfect development, 
tand aids in warding off the attacks ef ‘mildew. 
t'The gooseberry: here fails most generally in 
|proportion to.the, dryness of the soil in which 
i grows. Ih England, and other countries 
}famed for their manundth gosseberrys, & dry 
rich soil is not so unfavorable, because the 
superior moisture of the atmosphere supplies 
the necessary humidity. ‘The best soil in our 
district for the gooseberry ‘is one which re- 
tains 2 good supply of moisture through the 
summéer,.and one which at the sametime will 
not bake in dry weather. Where it is un- 
avoidable to plant in dryish soil, thorough 
soakings of water while the fruit is setting, 
and a mulching of loose litter thrown over 
the soil uround the roots, is of vast benefit to 
it. 

Another excellent mode of generating mois- 
ture about thenmis te sprinkle the soil under 
the drees occasionliy with sai/—nottoo much; 
justienough>to make the ground look white. 
As @ practical man, and writing for practical 
podple, Ineed not explain why or how salt 
hide humidity; that it does so, will be a use- 





tage Peruvian guano, appliéd in a weak ‘soln-+ful fact thosewhe wish to zrow—if not++mon- 
tion, say a teaspdonful’tetwo gallons of Wa-jatrous,” :at least’ superior gooseberries.— 


ter: Cele 
‘ammoniaca)] manures, ‘and the well decom- 


posed organic matter or humus of ating, leaves,|c: 


»&c. The soil shotild be kept aptly 

till the plants have got a\ good start,/ 

‘aad it is not’ well to be“in'too much be tne 
commence earthing up." *’ Mi, « APE0s 


is @ gross’ feéder, and tevéls' in| Progressive Farmer. 


1. 





ifay for Cows iti Summer. 
An observing intelligent, “and: successful 
farmer informs us that he is Inthe practice of 
féeding his ‘cows with hay ih-sunimer, par- 


i tigulatly if the season is such a8 to afford flush 


It'is, indeed; & dispated fbint Whether it is pastgres, ‘Wis'reasoning is that & fall, rapid 
best to earth up at several times darihg thetind vigdrous growth of grass ‘gives to cate 
season as the plant grow r to do it at ONCes! that “pen it, a désire for something to 
when they have nomi done growing! tate in thé 


the fall, “Wo have always adopte 
mer A ih Spc and have had good snecess; Aud; 
on this ace unt, are indtion ; 
In earthing up}'éare should be tdken that the 
«soil does not get between the stalks,atid it 
ode not well ‘to press it too tightly rownd the 
plants at ‘firsts. ” \ dd to oldatty) - 


to recommend it-linost 


labsorb the excess uf the diice of their food. 
for- Dry hay they devour greed 


ily, nd thougf in 
eho evidently ‘with. the 
‘uel tt effects. Every farmer must 
have Observed that in dry seasony, horses) Cat- 
tle““and the ‘keep in ‘good condition hpon 
heFWhZe parched and apparently scint, wile 

‘seasons, in tall pastares, though always 


‘ever 80’ smal 


In‘ England, oblety is ey i to fefiain in| Pull) the process of fattening with them was 


“the ground’ all winter; /but from ‘thé’ grdat 
‘geverity of ‘our witters, it is bettér, ale “at 
the North at least to 


4 é take-it up after it has! at 
done groWing, ‘atid stow it away in the adffir.' horses and’ cattle.— Newburry 


Ww. Dry fodder ‘in such. cases is required 
ive substance and tenacity to the green, 
can be profitably used Wy feeding it’ to 

elegraph. 
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Save your Best: Seeds. «= | 

Now is the time:tobe careful and save’) 
earliest and best seeds. Most people are neg- 

or diletoryiin fegard wo this matter, 
and they are toned. torsend toseed stores at 
Tating time to fiadysomething that will an- 
swer for seed. -But hows-often are they dis- 
appointed! Saiventhd,enrliespand the best 
seeds, , Much. depends on this, Qur sum- 
mers are...uot always, long enongh and hot 
ig iM 0 ripen of that. imyaluable 
it ian Co rn, We. sbould therefore se- 
gearliesh, ears,.and these are found in 
) where not half the ears haye yet ma- 
d i ‘salocting the earliest from year to year 
we, gain anumber of days, and when we al- 
ready. have a fayorito kind of coru this is bet- 
4 to send annually to the North to pro- 
mS earlier kinds, for such are useally mach 
smaller than,that from which we harvest our 
heapieas orops. 

Pluck the host ears while the corn ig stan- 
diag, and as. soon as‘they have turned hard 

aw down the husks.and. make a braid of 

em.. Then string up. dozen sogether in 

corn barn and you will.not,meed to run 
tds Boston or to a neighbor for eed. 

hie beans have, become an,important ar- 

inthe market, We havenotjet learned 

a or disease bag attacked them, and yet 

ige in the market .this seasdn, has:ex- 

four doliars.a. bushel, four times as 

monies. they were soldfor.a few years ago. 

It is. quite important to procnre early kinds of 

syed wd as see - of » bushele, ane Lost 

of September. 

Peas also should be saved now and labelled » 
a6 it.ig.a long time to April, and you may for- 
get the kinds unless you mark thea, The 
,& box with several apartments: is not 
and the time.saved is important in ad- 
Benin eneisenee of having good seed. 
ad rsnips and turnips, often fail for 
the: oem moheus seed. Yet apy. farmer may 

rw th eaply,, 7 @, supply for himself as 

¥7) to Seed. Stores in the Spring and 
~he knows, not.what. , dt. is soles surpris- 
to see how many. farmers resort to the city 
aps when they.enn se casily sane 
Sab, Tem Penge | ardens. 
win tha the rearing.of and pear stocks is is 
= a Liye age £904 sagds only, or touse 
in the nursery rows ex- 
rend wth, for those: that}a 
up in the oT elites ‘second year ;come 
t and epee Re seeds and never make 
stocks, 
18, the reason why We, Are 80 often 
lige bu ponmnes out of seed 
here ere: as been, gownto rear 
; mat is a b 








fall seeds instead of sowing” ye in which 
there will be:as many vest good seeds. 
Pomace be put ina large tub Le water and 
beat up go as to let the best seeds fall-to the 
bottom.’ ‘These seeds ‘must then be’ placed in 
loam to keep them moist enough for végeta- 
tion. They may be sown in the ‘fall, in Oe- 
tober, as well as in’ the spring. Mass. 
Plowman, 


Preservation of Potatoes for Seed. 


Mr..J« N. Chandi es, & cerrespondent of the 
Patent, Office, speaking of the preservation of 
potatoes for seed, says, when first obtained 
rom.its native mountain was a small, watery, 
and even bitter tuber, but by caltivation it 
has heen brought into so high and. refineda 
state that mest of the countries of the civil- 
ized globe look. at it as one of the most im- 
portant articles of food. In answer to the 
question by what means has it heen made a 
chief artiole of food, he says by violating the 
laws of Nature? 

“Every one | who has noticed the difference 
between the flavor of a potato in the fall, when 
first dug: in the 8 pring whieh has been 
kept in ajarge, dry eell lar, has observed that 
the flavor, becomes much impaired—mueh 
more 80. than those which are buried in boles 
in the earth,-where they retain nearly all of 
their freshness and vitality. It bas also been 
observed that farmers who have small, and in- 
eonvenient cellars keep their potatoes in bet- 
ter condition than those whe keep them in 
ier 2, cool ones. Henee, by storing them in 

the letter, and lettiag them wilt before plant- 
ing, they become weakened in their nature, 
and are subject to degeneracy, and finally to 
disease. 

‘In. order to obtain cc petatees for need, 
make choice of a smal t ef arable,land.on 
which water will not Ao em eastern 6 
and new greopd are the best-—-plomed 
in the, spring, and furrowed .4 (or,6, inches 
deep, 2 1-2..feet apart. Select! smi 
siaed potutoes which have touched the grou 
during the winter oan butdo-net.cut them. 
Drop one every eight inches along «he fux- 
vows, »nd cover them by filling the furroywa 
with earth, Then pover them with. top- 
dressing of forest: leaves, or straw 2 inches 
deep. As s0ongs the cops of the young plants 
are two inches pass between them with 

a,shovel plow, follow, with a hoes drstroying 
the weeds and leveling the ground ; do) not 
hill. This is all you have:te, do until (fall. 





When the ground hegins to freeze, cover with 


straw, ahafl, et forest leavea, 6 inches dee 
to keep fzde, Your potatoes 





pew, hayep chance te ripen and rest during 


mode to sqw,ouly the,the winter. «in this, way. you will; have the 
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test yield and. beatquality. Continue this|noxious vapors injurious) to the plant—gar- 
prot aaa year to year, the rot will not |deners call it eee mat ber a 


disappear, but. your crop will increase 
ow 25 to 100 per cent. The third year you 
may increase your field, crop by plowing in 
fine manure. You will new have had'!nature’s 
course,”-—-Agricultural Division of the Pa- 
tent Offices: | 


How to make a Hot Bed. 





All ligh: seeds should beshaded a few days 
after being sewn, and itis always best tg 
avoid too strong sum upon the frames whils 
the plants are quite young: ' ‘ 

ee ee 


Imported Cattle, 
The Oliver Jordan arrived at Philadelphia 


lon the 28thof August, with ‘forty head’ 6f cat. 


To, write of this may seem. to write of what |tle—Durhams, Aayrshires and Alderpeyei 


it ig supposed every one knows, byt. the past 
wéek’s enquiries have convinced us that every 
body does not know,” or if they ‘knew ‘once 
have forgotten’ how to makes hotbed, 
wing early vegetables: We presume 
erefore, to give the following, a¢ simple, 
in directions for fortning o ‘smal!forcing 
ane for the purpose above namet!—Select 
a dry place i. e. where the’ water draind of 
roadhy after, or during a rain,—dig out one 
foot deep*of soil from a space ‘five by' seven 
feet, have ready some fresh, horse stabble 
manure, which has been kept from’ the rains 
and been turned over twice “during/*say ten 
days,—take’ this manure, ‘and h a fork 
shake it carefully and evenly int¢ the five by 
seven space, being cautious nvt'to tread, or 
in’any wav to press upon it more than merely 
a light tap with the fork, very ‘evenly over 
the whole, while putting in'say'a depth of two 
feet of it, then havea box made of inch boards, 
four feet by six, fourteen inches high on one 
side, and ten on the o or in other words 
have that whioh is to be the back of the same 
four inches higher than the front. Set this 
bex upen the bed of manure, leaving six inches 
a}l around uncovered. Now carefully shake 
into the bed four inches deep, more of the ma- 
nure, and outside, bank up the manure to'a 
devel wita the edge of the box, and about an 
‘average, of say one foot wide. Now place 
¢ sash of glass four by six, upon the bed 
‘frame, and leave it twelve hours, then give a 
little ait; close again: After about forty to 
forty-eight hours, you may venture te i on 
the soil, which should be of a light, loamy 
nature, entirely free from stones, &e. This 
should stand about twenty-four hours, when 
may give air, endif clear and sunshiny, 
Firs perhaps best to sprinkle lightly with wa- 
ter, and after, say ten or twelve hours more, 
“you may venture tosow seeds. ' 
" If seeds are sowh at onse, when the earth 
is first. pat‘on, the soi) is: sometimes said 
to: burn fromthe heat:and the' germ of the 
seed is thus destroyed. 
After about ten d 


for 


it is generally found 

eehssary to renew thé‘ outside banking with 
hmdnure. ‘The pbjedt of faving the ma- 
nure turned over befere using, is’ to: assist 


the most important contribution to our stock 
ever made ina single yoyage. ‘The Ayr 
shires; Alderneys and a portion’ of the’ Dar. 
hams, were the importation of Mr. Alexander 
of Kentucky, whose efforts to improve the 
breed of cattle in the United States hayedééh 
attended with the best results. The redidué, 
which are Durhams, were imported’ by Mr. 
Lorillard Spencer, and Mr. Sewil G.' Mort, 
of Westchester, N. Y., Mr. Moses J: Beat of 
Long Islaud, and Mr. David Brooke, of Avon, 
Livingston coanty. The’ animals were’ pur- 
chased chiefly, if not wholly, at the Tanquéry 
sales, as it is called, last spring. Mr. Tan- 
ueray, now deéeased, owned an estateof 
ve or six hundred ‘acres of land, about x 
miles from Bendon, known as Bent Lodge, & 
the’ Decoy Farm, Hendon.’’ He was a ria 
ler'of immense wealth, who had picked 
the best'stock he could find in the d 
herds in'England, withoat regard to pri¢é.— 
It is said‘of him, in’ illustration of his liberél 
ity on thighend, that when asked by his herde- 
man,**Whatshall I give for such an aniinal” 
Hie answered, ‘‘Never' mind, bring’ them 
home.” But 1 would rather have & limit,” 
said the herdsman. “‘I say, sit, bring them 
honie,”” was the only reply. He bad’sccamt- 
lated through such efforts a noble herd, the 
best im many respects collected together it 
England. The sale of his stock was the 00a 
sion for the assemblage of the most’ axperi- 
lenced eattlo breeders of England and the 
United States, and large prices were realised. 
An animal produced four hundred’ and eigaty 
guineas, and the total of oné-sale was nearly 
fifty thowsand dollars. ‘ Mri Spenoér was the 
urchaser of two seporior dnimals—Hope and 
Hopefal. Mr. Braoks, ‘of’ Liviitgeton, ® 
wealthy and practical farmer of ‘the Genesee 
Valley, was the haser of three, ‘and 
Messrs. Morr:s and Begar of eight. ‘"’ 

We had the pléneure, on Saturday, of sé¢- 
ing the cattle of Mesées: Morris & Beosr, Ut 
er their’ arrival’ ‘in ‘Westchester, ‘and th 
Ipreduce of one of them on the voyage; and 
called, after the vessel, Oliver Jordon. The 
uré superb animals—cows ‘and | heifers 
high conditions and admirably suited for the 
seat of the Northern Midle 8 





fermentation, in deptroying the ¥ditik’ and 


Their gener pedigrees show high strains 
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which thei 
y confirm. The 
States are now qeane the best in 
Sits ae Simm “tas 
ym, the Old. « Com 
is made abroad that. gentlemen, of festtan 
this country, and othera*hare, who are de 
to the buginess, ave the suecessfal, competi 
in England .for-the best animals.—N. Yi. 
Journal of Commerce. id thn 


rts) 108 
Packing Eggs. XN 
We are requested to.giye the best way for 
ving eggs. We copy from our work on 
omestic Poultry as follows: 

Perhaps no, subject is. veiled in, more an- 
certainty, and inan absence of any method 
or receipt that can be,relied on, than the pres- 
ervation, of eggs the entire year, so that they 
shall be equally as good asthose fresh laid, 

Many recipes, are given from year to year, 
that claim to be effectual in producing such a 
result, but it is not in the power of man'to 
preserve an egg, even six morths, and have 
the same fine. fresh flavor that a new laid egg! 

This I consider a settled point, 
and the question then Sty what 1s moe best 
way to preserve eggs the t possible time, 
pes f have them ped good gonditon for use? 

‘The genera Ipractice of preserving eggs has 
been to use lime and salt as the principal in- 
| ear and I believe nothing else exists 

is better than these two articles. An egr 
ean be kept fresh for a sliort time, if exposod 
to'theiair, even in the ‘least degree; hence, 
no method of preservation'is of value,that does 
not wholly exclude the etmosphere, and pre- 
vent thenatural evaporation of the contents 
oftheegg. Dr. Bennett says in the “Poultry 
Book:”? f 

“Eggs, after being laid, lose daily by trans- 
piration’.a portion of the matter which they 
contain, notwithstanding the compact textare 
oftheir shell, and of the close’ tissae of the 
flexible membrenes lining the shell, and en- 
veloping the white Whenan egy is fresh, it 
is'proverbially fall, without vacancy; and 
this is matter of common observation, wheth- 
er'broken raw, or when it’ is cither soft'or 
hardboiled;' But in all stale eggs, on’ the 

y there is sess ew oe et less va 
eancy, in bn to the loss ave sus 
taimed by Pacopthueton ; and hence, to jud J 
of the freshness of an egg, it is usual to ‘hold 
ibap t the nenarrom the sapere Av the 

} makes it appear whether or not there be 





Zama’ portion, ag well asl 


whether the te are mif and 








place, on onponey 's light, which has al- 
80 & great effect) in promoting the exhalation 
of moisture. .Ags, suoreranny Sennen and pa- 
tridity can only take apace y communication: 
with the air, at.a moderate temperature, some 
means must be devised to exclude such. con; 
megtions, by closing the peres. of the shell,..,, 

_ The following items are selected’ from gar, 
rjous sources, noé known particularly; nor is 
itof much oonsequenee, as I shall not.con- 
sider thet I do a great injnstice to any one 
by failing to give the original source of them, 

hese, ag well as hundreds of other items, 
have been the rounds of the papers till their 
paternity,is lost : yetthey are just as valuable, 
80 long.as they givethe result of experience, 
and.state facts, as if I were te receive. them 
direot from the Queen of England, who is.on 
of the most, extensive fowl fanciers of tha 
kingdom. 

Picxuing Eocs. In England, at the seasom 
ofthe year when the stock uf eggs is plenti- 
ful, they eanse some four or six dozen to be 
boiled ima capacious sauce pan, until the 
become quite hard. They then, afterremoy- 
ing the. shells, lay them carefully im lar 
mouthed jars, and pouring over tnem scalding 
vinegar, well seasoned with whole pepper, all- 
spice, ginger, and a few cloves or garlie. 
Then, when cold, bung them down olese. In 
a monththey will be fit for use. Where eggs 
are plentifal, the above pickle is by mo means 
expensive, And ag anacetic accompaniment 
to cold —_ it —_— be out-rivalled ‘fo: 

quancy 4nd gout by the generallity of pick~ 
fea made ia this county. ” 7 fi 

The above'is doubtless a very good'method’ 


4 cn ‘eggs; but for our part, we prefer 
patting them down in salt, after dippi em, 
To Proxue Koos, Any that areteh from 


market, and not wanted for immeditete ase. 
make a nice and very pretty pickle to garnish’ 
pold’ meat with. Boil them until quite hard, 
tak@ off the shells, put them ca 'y iti large 
mouhted jars, and cover them with colf yine- 
gar, aad they will ‘keep well for ‘severdl 
mo , Mi swbite wine vinegar is used, they 
wetain \their, whiteness; the may be made 
a beautiful yellow, and the flaver improved, 
by the addition of yellow mustard; powdered, 
or @ fine red, using vinegar in whieh beets 
ave,been “—* 


muddy, by the rotting and bursting of their} To PauskuveEece. | A pint of limerend a! 


branes. . The transpiration Of 





peratur 


enveloping mem 
cen, doenides, ‘ia! proportiertal te to.\the tém~ 
emimeitiohwih op usthy-hepleioed>-analdiey 


pint of salt, imixed with a pail of water, will” 


qite rad Usdauaas od lnnney acetates 
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_ omen 
| 
ear; the ‘were as;fresh atthe asd of, I have had better with comttion fin 
pnd abit sia from: the nesti » ‘pest alone? Dtaké@vlean tub or barrel, io 


(ipaasulvine Bos, “Some yeurs azo (visit: put im atayer of wales soothat the égee'm 
64 @ Trend wie lived ppon 2% foet ¢ bovee on their'small ends, ahd Wfter covey 
teertorthern boandary of Péennsylviitin, ‘and, | the sarface with #Gonipact’ tidty thus set, 7 
anit’ Was late ifthe ‘aatamn,’ expresved sir pu on more salt ema proceed ae before, and 
sed at che baal wappy 6 oe sépvedrip| the last tterowith @ 6otid Goat UF ¢alt an’ 
avevery mealit cakes, paddings, &¢!: Fee ove br tor welbpaeked down , tnd ten I tie 
Jady told moit was all duety the little gi hed ér three: large néwspapers ‘over the top, 
KF S000 a6 the hens began today in the spring’/8nd then pat on the lid) andthe égap keep etx 
they gathered ‘the eggs, and covered of ong} months in very Z004,pondition.> Northern N. 
with a coating of lard or-other soft-'‘greqgé; Y¥. Farmer. contenant 
ana then id her, with Age vn yd c Md Oa gol 
wards, in régular piles onthe collar oor; or 9 av" 

yoke thoth't earthen jars; which were then! About Cisterns,: 

14 With melted’fat (not hot), this Kept'out) As somewhat ‘his’ béen said’ from time to 
+6 Wir} and ‘these ‘alwhys afforded plénty for |titne inthe Rural of thé subject “of disterns, 
ude'doring the wholé year, ‘besides thosd'ta- and it 14 n matter of preitt importance to eye 
ken ftom the nests; and sent to market,’ This! fatnily in the community,’ take the libérty of 
gretse’ or lard can’ be parified afterwards so| giving my views and experience. 


té anewer for soap, by washing in hét' wa- oct a 
trad straining tereagh a cloth, then’ put: After finishing: my: buildings, I found then 
awiy to'cool. Packed in this way, I hgve was, something, wauting for the stopage and 
known eggs sent to China, and have beefi‘ds- preservation of rain water. , So, withont the 
gured by those who took them, that they were|'Y °F Practice, \I commenced operations, 
asgood when they reached Canton, ‘as when | "rst by setting hogsheads, barrels tubs:.and; 
they Jeft New York. Quite toe fresh for the pee pe . mah I ee ero 

’ 29th must bea better way. Next I too’ 
Gapeetiihe f*Brother of: dhe: Macayhitites a huge basswood Jog, dug it- out, and set pit 


pap attbay Ayre ee ae eer under the eaves to eateh and store the water, 


sine)l enomph to disgust a school boy.’ Amoth+ 
er way of keeping eggs ie to peck I jars; and 

jor lime water over them, which: keeps the é ’ 
contend does not injure thems rg sr quarter pine stuff, #inifeet deep and: five fess 
boily knows that egg shells nro composed offi? diameter... This was set inia, hole prepated 
limes - Letiow a lady who allowed her children for the purpose Ly, pattiog.in seme ¢layimorm: 
tobuild-awall of eggs against the bellar wall, |*** * the bottom and around the sides) This 
by placing them in a bed of slacked limes kept |/#8ted.07 8 yearss,and, then: gave outed 
in-plaes! by @ board in front and atrench end,| 0°%* hed. 4 bole. dug: sim, feet: deeps .nicely 


; th 2\smoothed off, and plastered with water’ -limé 
Withdh tag staken away when the wall wasifin~1_. . on thei peastad,anid.well eomerpde This 


in thi t 
edn thi way they Lent portoty tlifol nae lines “Laken bok testa’ lob 
to,use,the, eggs, they fond, the. lime, bad yore, aud ‘ feet in diameter ;) batre-atone,ma~ 
hardesed,.and was so. incorporated .withithe| ‘OP ey bbe wall; (which Was sis inches 
 that.they were obliged: to break,the thiol, ) ery enbble stone: sada pldaryueh mam’ 
me with, a hatchet, which femaliaped he ger was eit ate nmap roles 
WA and eggs too at the some iby a ‘sd gt@nes but.it was, done ina nips eubssantial 
manger. ,hbe cistern hae been yin use ‘four 
teen years, and is'asgood to,all appearances 
as-when firat made. '.1i.is covered with plawk» 
and dirt. foot thick, and, paved on thetops 
[ see no reason why it should not este hun- 
wf salt, and half 4 ;ound’ef eredthofdred years, and keep.the wife in good humor 
7 Water is added, of odurse; to trike | during that time, if shelivesag dong, |: A cia- 
a thick pickle, into which the eggs are placed sof thie deseription can be built with aa 
dedlers of Now’ York forihetly}outlay of siz ov seven dollars, and one of les 
laid down large quantities of ogee Hieway; ize, Whigh: would be sufficient for a commen 
bat were lost. I haveseom | ined family, wonld oost, lesa money. y) yh): 
filled eggs, and coxered with this som-| !Now, ludvise that man who wishes to) Weep 
ani sometimes not one in five cam be}onthe right side ofthis we be to wuilde 


weed; when :kopt nine or tes menther | 





This was quite an improvement, but notbej 
very pleasing to the eye, [made another, 
by causing a eistern t+ be, made of inch ands 











or many years the following, pound. 

Pi ects with aa a i 

 apitil, eyery map, woman, and, child,,).in; 
land has probably read er heard. of its... 


“Ph a Wuchel of quick lime, add’two or 
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=, -saQiharoosl as a Fertilingr, 


«here i6 too: much ‘reason | to buppose the 


great mistalee,— 
eridende. We atendt: 
tence. || We-do" not pay saffielent re- 
9 the Divine trrasigements. Oat! for- 
ests, for instance, are Gotisidared ‘the great 
etemiy of Sivilzation and ‘settlement, the pest 
Sat the pioneer Was for years to contdnd with 
atid accordingly they are dismissed » with'as 
litle ¢eremony as’ possibhs: A Lounder thé 
ology would téath us that! God does fiotamake 
dhiaders’ of that'sort. 4 , 
“ $éimportant a feature as our forests, must 
ave an Raportant agency in the worlds affairs, 
Kart the diversified uses to which they may 
Applied, thare’ is one which has by no 
méans received- the attention it deservas. 1 
refer to’ charconl as‘a fertilizer. I have used 
it with ‘very, beneficial resalts apon nearly all 
kinds of crops. . Last winter I mixed it with 
ty barn yard manure at regular intervals, 
and where { applied it to my corn crop the re- 
sult is very marked indeed. A great number 
of persons who have seen the corn, and with- 
out exception, 0 far as I know, pronounce 
jt the best. they have seen. It was pretty 
well hood atid’ cultivated, Portions of the 
field not so manured are far inferior. 


‘Two or thred‘years .ago;:bapplied charcoal 
dust from aicoal pit bottery:to young apple 
(rees,anixing 4 bashel of dust with-the top 
soil and filling thechole withothe mixture.— 
troes so managed have dutstripped all 
athersin the ofthard;«the feliageris a dark 
— and tlé trees look every way much 
tér:tham othets that had»@s good treatment 
fin tilxespeots except eharcdul. 


ne ei nb’ olibk that the freo use of char- 
vn oul ¢orréét_ many of the riumeraye 
*‘Inalddids fo. Whi h animals and vopitash are 
TEM sb jebt, “'T believe it the great medieine 
the’soil: Powerful in’ salt, it is an, im; 
portint ausilary, ff not entirely indispensibl 
dtlier ‘fertilizers. Beyond any available 
#abstinte Tt is efedtunl to'*fir” those gase- 
ous materials that poison the air, but are the 
life of plants, ARI , 
Q This greatly to, be, deprecated that, Ameri- 
By without palf cultivating their eleared 
re are BeaDarey ed, intent upon sweeping 
0, if ; 


the.timber from the temainder., 1 would 


all, that have timber that ogh be spared 
ithe PRYD OM», Conder it «nto coal. Ik 
upon to tell hew we are.to get.our fer- 


@aswer through the 


Tinga in. fature, 1 woasd 
AE pas every stink of ini« 





Death and dian, wide pro; fr 6 si 


vhggsos of Cae Ok ROE P ER. at aw 
ome people never, .or very veldom/slean 
their horses, and pay for it at a dear rate, 
Some men, will, keep a, team, all inter.at 
nive th out dne quarter of the time, 
yless to get off the thick 
i hey nover rub down, th 
of their horses as they ought, to. keep th 
from, swelling by standing in the nabloo 
ett talk about their horses being stiff, 
foundered; if they would feéd them more 
drive them slower, and, clean them neatly, 
they would not complain of stiffness, Let. 
man uge @ curry comb, cafd and brushes, as 
he ought to, and be will not, env: other ped» 
ple’s slick horses.’ Some persoas.never comb 
& borses mane. or tail, they, gomplain that it 
ullg out the hair, but keep them combe t ont 
all the while and you won’t lose mach hair; 
this will make it grow out qnick. 

I don’t mikey to say.that this without 
feed, will do, much towards keeping a horse 
decent. There has been and is a greatdeal 
of Cut feed fed to horses, and is very goa 
feed if used right, but a horse will not ep 
fat on a bushel of straw and four quarts. of 
shorts a day, with a little hay. The way we 
feed our horses is a bushel of oat straw,with 
a peck of shorts aud corn meal twico a day; 
and when we work them we feed them,grain 
at noon, besides. ‘This, with a geod clean, 
ing daily, makes them look like mahogany 
pigs... **‘Don’t.ever expect to keep ayhorse fat 
at a straw stack all winter.””— Wool, Grower, 









. Apout Gampsrones.—The following is from 
a correspondent of the Progressive Farmer: 
I speak without fear of cont: addiction, when 
l say, that.more than one million of,-dollars 
ave bcen lost by the farmers, in the, United 
States, during the last half century, by-their 
poor economy in the use of grindstones, loses 
enough in ope senson to buy a gooth one: We 
will suppose that the work ean be dona one- 
third quicker on a good stone than ona 
vhe; We next suppose thet the time spent obiy 
a farmer and his hired man in. grinding tools 
during the year, amounts to twelvedays; then, 
if, one-third of this could be saved by. using a 
ood stone, here is a loss of four days. These 
qur days’. work, together with board, cannot 
be.less than foar dollars, which would buy a 
gone of the first quality and all fts fixtures.— 
ut, the loss of time occasioned by grinding on 
poor,.stones is far from being all the loss that 
arises from the use of,eugh stones... The tools 
cannot be ground near-as well, therefore the 
workman cannot perform as much labor, nor 
do ites well, as if the tole had beep..proper- 
ly ground, In my opinion, many a) farmer /in 
dikenmier loses from: two to five: dollars 





Bay ba asec milk 


se | 





every year by using 9 poor grindstone. 

















Cows Houvita vb titath Mitk.—To remedy |none, in my judgnmieat, more desirable than 
this, thie" ine Farmer saggests ‘the follow, pemeriog- > owth is ane to. form 
symmetrical, ° beau delicate 9 
‘Nots.—We have seen a good nsny rat, samt i aig ornamental; besides, 
pers dirs for tip e ae @, but do |ibis j free from blight, as well as from 
ow and of therti'nisy 4 relied on. |the redations of insects. If cultivated on 
the ‘following, from the Raral ‘New jour Western praixies, it would doubtless form 

‘oF, is ad good a’ plain a6say:— |e valuable noquisition. jot 
“Tt is well known that’ many cows when| From the growth of some tamarind seeds, 


ey first comé in, when their calves are taken 
m them, will ‘hold up their milk, sometimes 
t0 sach a ‘degred ‘as almost’ to dry themselves 
before they will give it'down. ‘A few years 
ago,’ writes'a correspondent of an English 
amet I bought ‘a {ye cow. which 
wed to be very wild, and I took away her 
st calf, she weuld'not give her milk. I ac- 
cordingly drove her into a stable, and got a 
bushel'of grain and it on ber back. While in 
this position she had no power to hold up her 
milk, for it came down free. After doing 
my few times, and ‘afterwards putting my 
id on the back of the cow, it would give 
, and she would immedi ately give down 
her milk. The rationale of this treatment 
appears to be that the weight cvunteracts the 
tipward tendency of the animal’s muscular 
action.”’ 


Wetttxc Brick.—It is important that eve- 
ry One engaged in building should be well 
informed in regard to the durability of mate- 
rials. ‘We publish the following from an ex- 

MoM basier : ao 

Very va pepple, or even Builders, are 
aware of the advantage of wetting bricks be- 
fore laying them, or if aware of it, they do 
not practice it forof the many houses now in 

dim’ this city, there are very few in 
wet’ bricks are used. A wall twelve 
inohes thick, built of good mortar with bricks 
well soaked, is stronger in every respect than 
ohe sixteen inches thick built dry. The rea- 
son of this is, that if the bricks are well satu- 
rated with water, they will not abstract from 
the mortar the moisture which 18 necessary 
to ite crystalization; and on the contrary, they 
will unite chemically with the mortar and be- 
eomeas solid as a rock. On the other hand, 
if the bricks are put up dry, they immediately 
take all the moisture from the mortar, leav- 
ing it tod d harden, and the uence 
is, that, wh@n @ building of thie deséription 
is taken down or tumbles down of its own 
accord, the mortar from it is like so nitich 
sand.— Scientific American. : res 


Tas Tamanmn mv Virxonna.—Wm. M. Sing” 
letem,' Eeq., of Winchester, communicates the 


pony es the Commissioner of Patents: 
“Of all’ the ornamental trees pro 


~~ 
ooo 











among as, either, foreign or mative, there is |the G48 On ber? 


whieh I obtained at  canfectioner’s 
some eight ortem years since, I have a tree 
standing in my ys » eighteen inches in. gir- 
cumference. The past season it perfected its 
fruit, which, in quality, was equally. as good 
as that imported. The seed may be sown in 
drills, about four inches apart, and covered 
from two to three inchesdeep, with light, rich 
soil, hey may be sown either in the fall or 
spring. If, in the latter, they should be ex- 
posed to the weather during the winter 
vious, in order that their hull or coverings 
may be acted on by the frost. When grown 
to a height of three or four feect, the young 
trees may be epnaplantty in the sites where 
they are permanently to remain,” 





How to Huap tae Ovr Woru.—Noticing 

our article on cut worms in thé Raral of July 
14, I give my remedy of prevention, I have 
raised on an average ten actés of corn an- 
nually for eighteen years, and have never lost 
a dollar by the cut:‘worm. My practice has 
been to sow bnekwheat on fields that I fear 
are infested with cut worms, before planting 
to corn, = ~ this semen: aan 

ears ago my father to plow and plant 
_ old pam to corn. The ent sande 
stroyed nearly every hill. We then sowed 
one-half of field to buckwheat, and the 
next year pees the whole to corn; the half 
on which buckwheat had been raised was not 
injured by the worm, but the other half was. 
As s00n 4s my corn is up, my practice is. b, 
put on each hill a table spoonful of equal 
parts of ashes; lime and plaster; and if the 
cut worm has commenced on the corn, it slopes 
as soon as there comes rain enough to wet the 
bottom of the hill.—The Farmer and Me 
chanic. 


How to Pasvent raz Torsip Fry.—A eor- 

respondent informs us that two ounces of 

sulphur, 6ommorily called flower of of brim- 

stone, mixed with a yy of tarnip seed, will 
e 





effectually prevent fly from destroying 
thé crop: "This preventive’ is very a the 
ost not exéeeding 2d. per acre. In m 


employ alittlerape ofl,’ which will cause 
sulphur to adhére'to ‘the seed; but care should 
be’ taken not \t6'tisetoo ‘much ‘oil, ag that 
would 'prévent the ffom passin 
. Pacquet. 
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bh e Famil Dp IGT LL 'p.| |mon sized kokwés yand whiceed'much salt 











as you do for'bread made of good. whaat. 
Mord yeast is ‘alsd required, ‘and tr shéuld 
be’ kthgaded longer ‘dnd’matte "Harder at 


it 61S Conducted ‘by* 
$i x5 ® Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 18 
cod ctor to ste w hoot ee 4 skked little & hi ia 
; " {stiffeh, “and biked a little more,.’. This, 
: siGeby MROwB \eiloq eoow fused dean yeast, whichis made im the same 
1 The good: poeple of, Providence, R. 1, manner \as the! common’ «salt rising*’ but 
have mo 4 Hieerise” a baby ae ae of bitin 'itiread Wr Adir. This yaad 
féfwhich’ they ‘have ‘out ‘sincere thanks. hhoald bé'straiped into the flour, «, ' 
WE believe they. Have’ the ‘approbation of)". tt ue a _— 
every pure minded man, and overy sensi; Valuable Publications. W 
five and modest woman:, We hope they|oo~Pne YoosH's Competio’ is angst val- 
will set their faces against all the new in-|iapig papér for youth and children. at is 
hovations, as female ‘lecturers, horse jock- | regularly regeiyptl, and wlsen. ihid amgaune 
bys) equestrians, baby shows (or WomeN oed.that it bas come, the shoubof delight 
shows) anid’all other exhibitions gotten Up which we hear from :He’childten shows ds 
bythe strong minded: wonien ‘ahd their aid | tg itis & welcome, visiton, and they. leave 
Votates:' We hope the whdlé United States all other play, and. employment untilsit,.is 
will follow their example, and’ then there oes The:last ‘number, as usual, is’fills 
will be.a purer and higher standard of mo: led with useful and interesting reading, and 
rality than there is at the present time... we wish'every family Gould have a copy. 
2ilogs ererere The Youth’s Companion is a weekly -par 
sailisw: , Grown Wheat, per, published by N.AVillis; Boston, at'®1, 
We hear there is a great deal of grown per annum. ' 
wheat this season, which will very likely 
be‘made into bread. If itis not made with 


ted 
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THE StopENt, ,is not so regularly re 
; ceived; but it is, algo doing’ a good ‘work 
pritd Sy mad Teh Oy tn ts “ait for the young folke. It cannot be to wide? 
the wheat is too moist. We will give our ly cipoulsti ak STERN, ins 
; 7 g ’.|published in New, York, by.N, Calkins,..at 
experience in working bread with this |g per annum. |. nr er 
wheat. We haV¥e'not' time to gd into the | + lil » Ga ame 
philoséphy of grown wheat making bad’ 1 He, MoTuee’s: MacaziNe, is 4 fost 
bread, but will* give'a ‘receipt for making seep Fpeperiar, mothers, and,daihers 
fi ‘iead of i ip Ran, we! wow not. be injured by: its perusal. «Jt 
Were aclittle. girl, andilived im New Hing.| Comtsitioy much” advice Tor family pove 
land; one vear, we’ do “not remember the| men” ne tgeragy interesting miybellane- 
Pattere was plenty of grown wheat, and) °Us 7 ing: astro” msette 
he good. housewives, tried to outdo .each|°)°% 9° ae , 
ihrsnsaine od bread casing of ast Se, Wk Ma 
von . pre tow bread, however, Was cunat A‘ Whio"! found your fires} fe or swarm 
nyth but ey » Dut perseverance Paine /throagl you *stresty’ ask your Servants And 
4d ‘thie Fr, andthe palm, was, given bao Sepenae ts, Who dare Not do. sO before you 
lady.w o-prided herselfion her good house-| What you do ‘before heaven’s God; ask* each 


- : . : jother, from the hi to the lowest class of 
meaning. The followisig i her-modgpat ecommunity—-ask, | say, who invepted thy,vo- 
making bread from grown wheat: — .|cabulary of oaths and curses, and | wilk ven+ 

“Take sds much flour as you wish to.make ture to povdlcs that not a single one can be 
ibto.bread, , and-set it twenty-four hours! fotind Who wyll claim the merit of originality. 
where it will diy. ander the stove ot near | Hach individual ‘received the contagion ‘from 
thie five (When it Bd thy bake Git /others; and certainly a more impressive com- 

ei) Ve ee tte ready to Dake put atl mentary.on the force of pablic example can 
even’ teaspoonful of salaratus to two com: not,he.conceived.--S. Larned. 1 aohl 
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ine oun fer Mother's Bake.” 9. 
ine father.and sbn were fishing hoar New 
Vork City tecently.. , The boat was- suddenly 
ed, and they were thrown into the water. 
father, who was not an expert swimmer, 
while his son could’ not swim ‘at alt, at once 
commenced to aid the-lad.. He, seeing that 

his father was. becoming exhausted, calm} 

said to him, “Nevermind me; save: y 
for mother’s sake.”? God bless that boy, and 
God be thanked that both his father and him- 
self were rescued from'thi¢ perils in which they 
were involved:* i ¢ us 

**For Mother’s sake,’ There spoke a true 
son and & true hero. He knew that his tender 
years illy fitted him to sapport and sustain her 
who bore him—that if his father perished she 
might be reduced to want as well! as steeped 
in sorrow — that if the oak fell the ivy would 
fadeand die. Sohe bid his soul be, quiet 
amid the'troubled waters, imid the excitement 
and apprebénsion thet such a scene must en- 
gender, and resvlved to die forhis mother, 

less, indeed svme,band was stretehed forth 
for his safety and the safety of bis father, It 
was all r:eht, because it ‘was done for *mo- 
ther’ s sake.’ ' , 

Would we say the’ same thing under the 
same circumstances? Would you, bey? you 

oung man? you, man of years and sorrows? 

ile you admire the yotng hero for ‘his in- 
trepidity and affection, do you feel that yoa 
would tentaate ia example if dceasion required? 
Do you love, do prize your, Mother? 

He wtid propounds these is motherles. Years 
twaiti have paeséd sinte’ the wrinkled, gray- 
haired matron, who called him‘sons laid off 
the dusty vestments of earthly travel and was 
clothed in the garments of the saints. H tells 
you—“and his words are wrung from rar ing 
experience-—that if you love not your Mother, 
do not mine, other pe yeu — here- 
after, . D opens the fountains of survir 
zi heate atid loss shows eg a little we 
esteem possession. . 
It is well to hold.gpan example like the 
ne we have quoted to the public. gaze, for, 
op cing, some hard-heart may be softened, 

ating heart coni > 50me warm 
A man. is safe who in- 
ibes this motto upon bia phylactery——‘‘For 
obher’s Sake-”— Buffalo C58. 7 










Lash f .- 


Wasnise Sirven.—In your paper of 
th «8ist January, Jobserved an article 
heaced “‘washing dishes, etc,,’’ ‘recom- 
mending a good suds for washing silver, 
Some thirty years, since I was informed 

oprietor of one of the largest’and 
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and rinsed in clear water. 


woman for us. Talk may have iis place, but 
it’néver yet of itself made a pin, lifted he 
weaved a fabric, or germed a useful, 50 

thought. There isas much difference between 
the two as between a 
Rf & pri the baker’s anda bol 
oldes silver establiehments in the cify off course. 











‘hougekeépers ruined 
their silver by washing it in soap suds; jt 
makes it Took like ‘pewter; never put a 
particle of soap about your silver, then it 
will retain its original lustre; when it 
wants polishing, take ‘a “piece of small 
leather and whiting, and.rub it-hard. | 
had formerly seen silver washed in clear 
water, with the addition, of a little soap, 
I adhered 
strictly to his advice, and found a great 
difference in the appearance of the sikeee 
— Germantown Telegraph. 





Saving Szep,.—In saving the seed of 
Stocks and Wallflowers,the single ones 
only avil.you; and as the double. ones 
haye no organs of generation, they arg 
useless. It,isa, fallacy to put a single 
one among double ones, he proper 
way of saving seeds is to select an 
sifigle one that has five petalo instead of 
four, and remove’ all other’ single ones, 
In saving seed fron “Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
Larkspurs, Chita’ Alftérs, Camellias, 
Roses, or ether double flowers which 
yield seed, choose the best. that bear 
the necessary organs and seed vesaels, 
In saving, of vegetables—~select the very 
best and Jet, none other bloom with. 
in a mile if you can help it.—Garden 
Almanac. 


Talking and Doing. 
} Ir is eagy to talk—it ishard to do. 
all of us talk, but can we all do? 
“There is a difference, very wide and signif- 
édht, between the two. He or she who talks 
the most, as the world goes, does the least 
Ejther.is exhausting—and as pontrastive in 
nature asin position, The man who starts 
Off slap-dash, and pute his hands and head 
square upon the shoulders and hips of y 
ig the doer. It is he who rules the world, 
whether, its circle be the neighborhood of his 
locality, the.city, state or nation, _He who 
dallies—talks—and talks ‘and dallies-—never 
does else of cosequence. His ‘hands have no 
power of grasp; bis brains no ‘pluck and en- 
orgy He is the talker... 
e like the doer.. He isthe manor she the 
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iave-ror a Porpose.—The secret of all suc- 
cess in life, ofvallogreatneas; tet, of all hap- 
pines, is to live for'a purpose: There’ are 
many persons always busy, whoxyet have’ no 
& purposecin view. They fritter away 
ir energies on fray we things, never ac- 

complishipg anything, because never givin 
their undivided attention to’ any one thing, 
They are like butterflies, that flit'from spot to 
spoby: never gaining wealth; while the ant, 
whorstrictly keeps tb a certain eireuit around 





scholar that ‘‘missed’’ was to sitdown. Hig. 
game was up. alee oY 

It ‘didnot take long to thin the ranks On 
both sides.” In a short time aur schoo! had 


ter a few rounds the contest turned in, their, 
fayor, as they had four inatiatig 
Fora long time it seémed as tho 
had the 
number was reduced’ to, onée'’dn each side. 
Oar’ visitors were vopteceatel by an Accom- 
hephole, gradually lays up stores for winter |plished young lady, whose parents had receny- 
comfort. Such'petsons are doomed to be dis- jly arrived in town, and oars by mygelf, a rag- 
satisfed.in the end, if they are not sooner, forged little boy of ten summers, who had set 
they will find inthe race of life, they have|up night after night while my mother, with no 
been passed: by all who had a purpose. 
nohonly the:positive drones, therefore but the' pronounced my lessons to me. 
busy idleythat make a blunder of life’ for 
want of a purpose. 

5» Av. Incident. in School-Life. 
Never twit a beg for what he cannot avoid. 

Incidents trifling in themselves, often have 
an,important dnfluence in determining the 
character of a life... A word spoken in season, 
8 gruel taunt, wounding the heart to its core 
have been she tarming points in destiny, an 
pub a young mind on the high road to fortune, 
or sent-it down to ruin. Almost every person 
can reeall some occurrence in early life which 
re tone and impulse to’ effort, and imbued 

¢mind with principles whose influence is 
even now controding. We give place tothe 
following true narrative, as an illustration of 
this fact, and because it, inculcates a-trath 
whieh every man, woman and child may pre 
ftably bear in mind: 

gars ago, when: I was @ boy, it)was etts-)in the presence of my fair friend and a num- 


© interest . 
of the’ spectators was excited to the highest. 
itoh, as word after word was spelled by each. 
yl lenghth the young lady missed, and Atood 

one. 
stand the word. She declared she did, ¢ 
the honor was mint, and that I richly deseryv 
it. That was «proud moment for me, I 
spelled down both schools, and was decla 
victor. ‘My cheeks burned, and my brain was 
dizzy with excitement. 

Soon as the school was dismissed, my gom- 
etitress efithe and satdown by my side and 
congratalated me on my success, inguired my 
name and age, and dlatteringly predicted my 
future success in life. 
Unaecustémed to such attentions, I doubt- 
less acted as most little boys would under 
such circumstafices, injudiciously. ’ 
janetare, Master G., the son of the rich man 





bi Ayohap ' 
a e six . 
6ok’'**by hetirt.” | At Teughth ‘fe ' 
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) 
| 
il 


bat eight ‘on ‘the Hoor, and theirs but six, Af- ° 


I 
j 
s 
? 


It is|other light than’that produced by pine knots, | 


a 


Her'teacher said’ she did not under- .’ 


‘6 
, 


i 


At this. 
of our neighborhood, taantingly said to me, .. 


mary, and probably is now to some extent |ber ofthe boys from the other school—*‘Oh, 


among district schools.in the country; to have; 


gelling schools y@aring the winter term. |and your' father is a drunkard.” 
eve gatherings, were always anticipated 


you neednt feel'so big—your folks are poor, . 


i was‘ happy'no'mnore—I! was a drankard’s ’” 


with great interest by the scholars, as ab those|son—and how could I look my friénds jn tha” 


et. Occasionally one school would visit|throat, and almost suffocate me. Thé hot 
i her for a test of scholarship in this regard. |tears scalded my eyes—but I kept them bnok; 
"how the il hearts would throb, and bigjand as,soon as possible, quietly slipped away’ 
és thump, in their anxiety to be at the whole |from my companions, procured my dinner 
Once on a time, a neighboring school sent basket, and, unobserved, left the scene of 
word to ours,, that ona certain day in the my triumph and disgrace, with a heavy heart, 


uernoon, they would meet in our:school-formy home. But suchahome. ‘My folks 
As the time were poor—and my father was a drankard,’? 


nib Oc be. decided who was the. best|face?’) My heart 'seemed to rise ap in 


house for one of. these contests, 


¥ag short, most of the other studiés were sus’ But why should [ be reproached for that? 
pended, and at school and at home in the 


tavenings, all hands were studying to master 
the monosyllables, dissyllables, abreviations, 
¢. ites which the spelling-books contained. 
{length the day arrived, and as our visitors 
Were considered rather our supeiors, our fears 
Snrieties were proportionally great. The 

‘AS. Were ranged in a standing position, 

% Opposite sides of the house, and the words 
Ponounced to each side alternately, and the 





could not prevent my father’s drinking, and 
assisted and encouraged by my mother, I had 
done all I could to keep my place in my class 
at school, and to assist her in her worse than 
widowhood. 

Boy as I was, I inwardly resolved never to 
taste of liquor, and that [ would show Master 
G. if I was a drankard’s son, I woald yet 
stand as high as hedid. But all my resolves 
could not allay the gaawing grief and vexa- 
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tid produced ‘by his taunting words, and 
manner, In this frame of mind+ 


+, Love one Anether. 
¢ some of you, children, are willing 


s 


Perhap 


My. mother sew) brothers and. sisters so kindly as you ought. 


t 
my bo and heart aching, my eyes red and|t0 ackpowledge, that you do not treat your 


gwollen—I reached . home. 


at once that I was in trouble, andthe, cause, | You have -been thinking what you can do to 


I Varied my face in her lap, and burst into; 
teats Mother seeing my grief, waited till 1 
was more Composed, when told 


b ed, and added, passionately, ‘I. wish| couraged. 
thes wit pce tty we could|in this little bo "a place? 


t Grst mother |knocked down 


father would’nt be a. drunkar 
be respected as other folks.” 
seemed almost overwhelmed, but quickly 
rallying, said: 

‘My son, I fee] very sorry for you, and re- 


romote peace and love among yourselves, 
t may be that, you have tried and bare efforts 


her what had| Were not kindly ‘received, and you feel dis. 


What: would you do if you were 
He hase accideutl 
ther’s stick-house wi 
4 hoop, He looks just ready to ask pardon. 
That would.be right... Yeu would do s0°too, 
would you?, And perhaps you would offer to 


et that your fechings have been so injured. |put the house-up again. But if he should get 
abo 


.has twitted you ut things you cannot 


help. _ But never mind, my son, 


Be always |§ J 
hohest; fever taste » drop .of. intoxieating|much better to go quietly aw 


angry and refuse to let you touch ‘it, you 
honld Tt. would be 


not insist on doing’ so. 
» and, when 


ligu dt, ‘study end improve your mind. De-|you have a chance, do him any favor that you 
pent 







Il,, if, your, life is spared, make 
tedman. I wish your father, 





adr 
and Yealized the 
us 


faults, 


rouvhes that may be cast on you on:your fa- 
ders account.?’ 

This lesson of my beloved mother, I trust, 
was not lost upon me. Nearly forty years 


said own energies, trusting in God,| oan. 
w 


Then he would soon learn to have con- 
fidence in ‘you. 


, You! meg think that you do not love your 
when sober, sould have witnessed this scene, |rothers and-sisters:much. Bat if you pur/ 
sorrow his course,brings oa/$¢-this course towards them, you will sodn’ 
“1, But keep a brave heart, my.son. Re learn to love them dearly. ‘Sing pretty songs 
metfiber you are resposible onl; for yourown|+ogether. ‘Let them read with:yéu oat of your’ 
_ Pray God to keep. you, and. don’t| book, 
grieve for the thoughtfulness and unkind re-|Jet them look atuit. 


ig pretty, be sure td 
f. you have anything 
good, share it with them. 

See how happy such a coure seems to make 
this brother, and sister. Their school-tasks 
all done, they: have rdinbled iout to their fa 


If you have aw 


hayé passed sincé that day, and I have passed|Yorite tree at the calm hour of sunset, You 


a trying scenes, but none ever made so} 
atr 
heaitliad rematk of G.’s. It was so unjust 
and uneslled-for.~ Now, boys: remember al: 
ways treat your mates with 

Indu e in taunting remarks toward any one, 
and remember the son of a poor man, and 
even, of a drunkard, may have sensibilities as 
keen as your own, 


indness, Neyer) self out wi 


almost;seem, to hear the gentle tones ofthe 


an impression on my feelings, 4s that brother's yoice, as he explains. the interesting 


pictures of his sister, Uven old Trey seems 


to feel the-quiet influence, and stretches bim- 


perfect satisfaction. 


The Spirit of Love, 
“Charity (or love) mever faileth’?—1 Cor. xiii. 8. 
Beyond all question, it is the unalterable 





But there is another part to this story. The| Constitution of nature that there is efficacy, 


othér day a l owepry called at my place of 
business, an 

I told. bim that I did pot. ‘Do 
ber,”’ said he, “of being at a spellin 
a certain time, and a:rude, thoughtless boy 
twitting you of poverty, and being a drunk-| 
ard’g son?”? 
¢sWell,?? continued the gentleman, ‘I am that 
boy.” 





divine, unspeasable effica 
asked if, | did not recognise him.|bibition of kindness has'the power to bring 
ou remem. even the irrational animal into subjection. 
-shoo] at} Show kindness to a dog and he will remember 
jit; he will infalibly return love for love, 


>in love. The ex- 


Show kindness to a lionand you can lead him 


‘<] do most distinctly,” said 1./by the mane; you can melt the untamed fe 
} 


rocity of his heart into an affection stronger 


There has noi probably a month of|thandeath. In all of God’s vast, unboun ed 
life passed since then, but T have thought/¢reation, there is not a living and sentient be- 


m ‘ 
of that remark with regret and shame, and as|ing, from the least to the irene not one, 


I am about, leaving for California, perhaps to/20t even the outcast and 


egraded serpent, 


end.my dayé tnere, J could not leave without that is insensible to acte of kindness, If love 
calling on you, and asking your forgiveness |Such as our blessed Savior manifested, co 
tor that act.’ Boye, Lgave him my right hand| be introduced into the world, and exert its mf 
as apledge of forgiveness. Did.I do right ?/ propriate dominion, it would restore a st 


You.all pay yes 


ell; then, let me close as |f things far more cheering, far brighter <a 


began, Bo; iy Hever twit another for what) the fabulous'ageof gold ; i would ann 


he cannot help2--Buffalo: Oourier. 





jevery sting ; it would plack every “poisonous 
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e willing 
eat your 
uu Ought. 
an do to 
urselves, 
ur efforts 
feel dis- 
you were 
scideutly ’ 
use wil 

; pardon. 
"] 80 too, 
1 offer to 
10uld get 
pit you 
mould be 
id, whens 
that you 
ave con- 


love your 
you pure’ 
will soon’ 
bty 80 
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je ‘sure tO | 


anything’ 
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their fa” 
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as Of the 
teresting 
ey seems 
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efficacy, 
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tooth; it would hush every discordant voice. 
Even,the inanimate creation is not insensible 
to this divine influence. The bud and flower 
and fruit put forth most abundantly and beau- 
tifully where the hand of kindness is extend- 
ed for their culture. And if this blessed in- 
fluence should extend itself over the earth, a 
moral Garden of .Eden would exist in every 
land : , instead of the thorn and the brier would 
spring up the.firtree and the myrtle; the des- 
ert would blossom, and the solitary place be 
made glad.— Upham. 





Lrrritz at a Titx.—It is “but little at a 
time”? that the mind can digest ; but “‘little 
atatime’’? that the mind can absorb; but 
“ittle at a time” that the mind can assiml- 
late. The violation of this law is the reason 
why, from all this schooling, scholars learn so 
little—know so little. [tis the flax seed sto 
over again. They attempt’ to take in so muc 
at once, thatall slips through their fingers, 
and lo! their hands are empty! This is sim- 

le fact. “Look ‘about you, all around you. 
ow will find 4 month or'two months after 
term is closed; that the schollars can tell you 
scarcely anything of the things they went over 
in term time, atid recited to the teacher. Why? 


Our Own Finesibe.—Is there &'man who 
does not love his own fireside/his hearthstone, 
his wife, and his old family Bible?» The fire- 
side, hearthstone, the wife and the Bible, 
brighten the fire on the hearth; and-without 
his wife and the Bible, we should be miserable; 
the most miserable of men! Our heart teach» 
es us that the fire-side is the most sacred spot 
on earth. No rash intruder cen touch it. We 
love it so reverently, with the old Bible, that 
we could do any desperate deed to protect 
both !: Itis both happily and truly enid, that,’ 
“The music of yor y voices encircling our 
firesides and our tables—the amile of cresting 


| —~the sympathy of sorrow —the nameless | 
kindnesses that sparkle off fromthe altar ofo |: 
family affection—tbe unwearied ‘watching ‘of; 

dg 


a 


the sick: chamber—the soft arm of ales 
votiony which soothes and sustains usyand 
aids us to lean securely upon the rod anéthe 


the shadow ; all these are but: the responsive ! 
blessings to that love, and care; and gentlenes\ 
which we have shown in our households+the’ 
natural reward of a true, domestic morality.” 

True, every word ! 


side. 





they undertook so much that it went through 
them undigested ; they had not, the power to | 

imilate the digested mass, and all was lost. 
Oceasionally here and there, an item might| 
have been digested ;" that was assimilated and| 
was theirs. Now, such might have been the 
history of every day.—Crandal. 


-— 





TovCement Broxen Cuiwa.—Mix 
some oystershell powder with the white 
of a fresh egg, to the thickness of white 
paint; lay it on thick at the two edges, 
and join them as exact and quick as, pos- 











whisperings of love in mid-summer, the det!’ 
licious music of all things in ) Nature+dome 


bine harmoniously to make our own‘ fireside a !w 


happy home.— Fireside Journal. : 


—_ 
—- 





Manuiness.—Learn from the, earliest: days 
to insure your principles against the porile of 
ridicule. You can no more @xercise,,.your 
reason if you live in constant dread)of laugh- 
ter, then you can enjoy your life if you are in 
the constant terror of death. If you’ think it, 
- to differ from the times, and make a point 
of morals, do it however rustic, however an- 
tiquated, however 


‘ edantic it may @ 
sible; then put it before the fire till the|do it, not for insolenee, but coriganly, om 


china is quite:hot, and it will cement in| 
about two minutes. 


Pour boiling water) in his 


» #8 @man who wore asoul of his own 
om, and did nots wait till it.was 


into it directly, wipe it dry, scrape it clean /breathed into him by the breath of fashion. 


on both sides with a penkife, and it will’ 
- ged only as a crack, Mix no more 
t 





errr 


Taz Deap Wurz.—The dear head that laid 


an you can use for one or two things at upon 5:7 besom rests in the still darkness 


a time, for if the cement 
will be spoiled. The powder may 


grows hard itiyron apa ow of clay. The hands. that have 
be ministered 80 untiringly are folded white and 


bought at the apothecary’s; but it is best) 6614 betivith the gloomy portal. The heart 


panes at home, which is done as fol- 
ows; 
put in the midst of aclear fire till red-hot:! 


Choose a large deep oyster-shelly: nse rea ven, mensured Oe Opera ft AnD 


ie8 under your feet. The flowers she bent 





then take it out and scrape away the black|Ve With love now bend above her im tears, 
parts, pound ‘the rest in 4 morter as fine, shaking the dew ‘from theif’ petals’ ‘that the 
as possible; sift and beat it a second time, verduré @round her may be kept green and 
till. quite smooth and fine. ..., | 

? 
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staff, which now alone can comfort us through’! g 


I 


The smile, and sympa+ié « 
thy, and kindness cheer our héart atthe‘ fires! on 
The bright fire in mid-winter, “the: soft. ' 
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‘Khe Wyandott Cern. 


onw 


son,yof Tompkinsville, Staten-Island, N. 
a fall 


resprote extraordinary variety of Indian corn,| ordinar 


fromewhich we condense the following: 


Werhave received. from Mr. J. C. Thomp.jvisited it, te be ene of the 
#9) 


{dott is pronounced by the farmers who ‘have 


greatest wonders 


ever witnessed by them. The stalk is ‘about 


description of this mew, and in: some! 12 feet high, as large in cireumférence as’ an 


four stalke 
ears, and 


man’s wrist—averagin 
in a hill, and bearing from 8'to 


rir i a” planted tweaty four grains,'some as high as 24 ears to a hill,and all from 
pro f 


rom Mr..James R. Thomas, of Wa~|one grain. 


Wy, my dear sir,’ it'looks or 


verly/Ill., in:hills four feet apart, one kernel) sounds Munchausen-like, but it is here in m 


in ajhill. » Abéut'the! first week in Ma eigh-|crop incontestably demonstrated; 
in 


teen grains came up, which at first did mot 


and -if 


|nothing unforeseen occurs to prévént, will be 


differ.im appearsnee from the ordinary corn.| witnessed by thousands of persons.at cur State 


pte about 18 inches hizb; poset (not poe 
ers tospringep from the roots, tothe 
pe ar Sintbin atte hills. These secondary 
shodts soon obtstripped the main stalk, and 
Sy tothehight ofiten feet and over.. Up to 

e first:week in August there was little pros- 
ectiofany yield-of corn, though there »were 
ape jentears numbering as high as thirty on 


a rT wrt 
Daring — those ears developed rapidly, 
80 that:17 hills contained 82 stalks, bearimg 
123, ears and 105 immature sets for ears, 
whith our season’is: not sufficiently long to 
mature. /Allthis! resulted from only 17 ker- 
nelsw: One ofthe hills had six stalks, 13 ma- 
ture; and 8 immature ones. 

Thé corn wasiim an unfavorable lecation, 


being:shaded: of the east and west by trees! 
shat/outvthe morning and evening sun. | 


whie 
The rapid filling dut-and growth of the ears in 
September, is represented as really asvonish- 
ing to all who watched its progress. The 
petearat of thé’ variety seems to be, first, a 

ull’ dévélopment’ of stalks and leaves from 


shoots’ ng from the roots, and after- 
wardé'# fapi ere and maturing of the ears 
and September. Mr. Thomp- 


4inwatee 


‘he'skall have some of the seed 


@ to dispose 6f/'" 


Héalso fo¥wards to us a copy of a letter 
from™Mri(Phomas,' dated Waverly Ill., Aug. 
17, ftom ‘which we malte'the following ex- 
tracts: 

My crop of 'Wyandott was planted at inter 
vals bet thé idfind 15th of May on a flat 
piece of land which hed been cultivated tour 
years.» A cold, wet, fpell of weather setting 
in about a week after planting, and continuing 
sonté’two'weeks; chiliéd the earth to such a 
degree ‘that the seed was very tardy in ger- 
minating, and igreatly retarded in its growth 
after coming up. LAsgavere frost cut the stalk 
completely off, compelling me to replant about 
one half my crop. also had the cutworm, 
the mole, and the field-mouse to contend with, 
each of which attempted to outvie the other 
in their destractive pranks, and all of which 
were very pestiferous to farmers in this sec- 
tion the first of theseason. But notwithstand- 
ing all these difficulties, my crop of Wyan- 


| Fair, at Chicago, next October: 

| Iplanted five acres, and allowing for devas- 
tation before mentioned, I preaume I shall 
have about four acres to gather. My crop is 
filling out rapidly, thoegh late. I noticed 
particularly in 1854, that the Wyandott ma- 
tured much more rapidly than any other de- 
scription growing, and|this fact has been re- 
marked to me by several this season. I sin- 
cerely hope it may preve so in your seetion. 
You are situated, I believe, in latitude about 
41°; we are in about 39° 40—a slight differ- 
ence in our fayor. On the other hamd, the 
difference in longitude being some) 15°, is in 
your favor. However, short. time will test 
to the satisfaction of all, whether it will an- 
|ewer your climate at 








| Buckwueat.—In the memory of man, the 
| State of Pensylvania has neyer seen so vast a 
crop of buckwheat as now, whitens the field 
with its rich blossoms, and fills the air with 
its fragrant perfame. Not alone the rich val- 
leys, but the rough hill countries; appears to 
have every available spot whitened with this 
delicate plant. Ab this season, when fruits 
take the plage of flowers, the buckwheat blos- 
som ad pesaliay grace to the landscape. 
Never did this grain give greater promise of 
| heavy return; and_ if no frosts occur for three 
| weeks, the ctop is safe. Though the uses of 
| buckwheat are feW in our cities, in the coun- 
| try the grain is available for cattle and poul- 
| try, especially for pete and thus the crop 
| becomes important, in rel-asing itg fall weight 
of the farmer’s wheat and corn for the gen- 
eral market.—Phil. Ledger. 











Hemp Crop 
| Thehemp crop in this vicinity will not be 
an averdge, in consequence of the drought 
whith |v kom this section during the early 
art of the season. The erop:in the Platte 
urchase is, perhaps, one-third short of that 
of last yoar, but bas not proven, as many sup- 
posed would be the case, a failure, , We know 
of many farmers in this vicinity who will have 
more than an average yield. This great sta- 
ple is to Missouri what cotton is to many of 
the Southern States, and a total failure would 
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not fail to involve many communities in ruin. 

In this connection we cannot forbear notic- 
ing the fact that where the crop is good it has 
invariably been the result of good mangement 
and skilful husbandry, and this should be an 
incentive to careless men, to try and imitate 
their more successful neighbors.— St. Joseph 
Gazette. 


Corn and Potatoes, 

The present extraordinary and for many! 
eare unparalleled weather, with its rapid al - 
Lrustions of heat and rain, is said to be de- 
veloping the corn and potatoes at an extraor- 
dinary rate. Erom the marvellons legends of 
the size of the former with which our country 
exchanges abound, we are beginning to enter- 
tain serious apprehensions, that if the thing 





permanent eheep.sheds; inmost places, can be 
erected so cheaply that few farmers have an 

excyse for being. without them. Mr. Cattell 
eut all his fodder by horse. power in the fall 
and stowed itin the barn. This enables bim 
to; feed it to much better advantage under 
shelter, but he does not find as much advant- 
age from the practice as from sheltering stock. 





Cutture or Srrawsgrrres.—The New York 
Horticultural Society, at a recent convérsa- 
tional meeting, arrived at the following con- 
clusions in regard to the best method of. culti- 
yating strawberries : . 

The best soil for the strawberry was stated 
to bea gravelly loam. The land should be 
well drained, and to every acre applied twen- 
ty. bushels of unleached ashes, ten bushels of 








on much longer, we shall all be driven 
out of the country by the “‘bulging out” of the 
ears, or else be crushed to death between! 
them. As for the height of the stalks !—but | 


mo; we must really be excused for ‘‘holding| 


up on that.”” Suffice it to say that rival) 


. farmers have succeded in overtopping web! 


other’s corn stalks at euch a rate, that the only 
wonder is, that we here in the city, do not be-| 
hold them looming up, afar off, like distant | 
cathedral spires. When Charles the VI had! 
the “little bill’? for building the fortress of! 
the Moro at Havannah handed tv him, he is| 
said to have briefly glanced at the amount— 
nine millions of dollars—and then to have 
gravely walked to a window of the Esceu- 
riali and looked out. ‘‘What do you look) 
for, S're?”’ inquired those around. ‘For the 
summit of the Moro,’? be solemnly replied, 
‘at such a price as this, it ought certainly to 
be high enough to be seen at this distance.”? 
In like manner, we may say, that if our rural 
legends of tall corn keep on as they have be- 


see the maize peeping over the horrizon, with 


darkness. Seriously; the corn—as all the 
“hears” must acknowledge—is turning out 
magnificently, and the potatoes not lessso.—| 
Phil. Evening Bulletin. 

Value of Shélter fer Sheep. 

A correspondent of the Qhio Farmer, Mr, 
E. Cattell, of Harrisonville, Harrisop county, 
Ohio, has tried keeping sheep both with and 
without shelter, an 
sion that it takes from half a bushel to a bush- 
el more corn to winter a sheep without than 
with shelter, and asks: ‘‘Would it not be well 
for farmers generally, to make temporary 
shelter for the winter, and thus save their 
feed 2”? We are satisfied that it would. Even 


has come to the conclu- material, so as to completely shade it. 


lime, and two or three pounds of salt. - The 
ground should be well broken up, animal ma- 
nures should be eschewed ; leaf is the. best 
and this should be carefully spaded in. About 
the first of July isthe best time to set out the 
plants. In doing this pains should be taken 
to have them firmly rooted. The roots should 
be eighteen inches apart, and the plants a foot 
apart. 

Maomeiiines it will be well to allow greater 
interval, in which cast the interstices can be 
filled up from the growth of the runners, Af- 
ter setting out the plants, throw on a coyer- 


\ing of tan bark an inch or aninch and 


a 
in depth, then water them plentifully, asd the 
moisture will be retained a long time, . After 
cold weather comes on, cover the strawhber- 
ry beds and the walks with clean straw, throw- 
ing over a little brush, or something to keep 
the straw in its place. Ia the spring remove 
the straw and make use of some fertilizi 
agent to give the plants vigor, as sulphate o: 
soda, sulphate of amonia, or nitrate o 
Keep the roots out, see that the plants 
bountifully watered, and let nothing inter- 
vene to disturb or retard their growth til] you 
gather the fruit. The beds. should bemade 
over as often as every three years, 





A Fact for Farmers, 

Dr. R. I. Baldwin has recently made,publi 
the result of feveral years’ investigation and 
experiments upon manures, and various ways 
of fertilizing the soil... He states that the best 
and speediest way,to fertilize any soil, ig to 
cover it over with straw, bushes, or any a 

e 
‘earth thus being made very cool, dark, damp, 
and close, soon undergoes a chemical process 
like putrification, and becomes highly fertil- 
ized. This plan ef fertilizing, he says, may 
be applied with success to any soil, whatever 
mo matter how poor, and the 7esy siwi 





temporary shelter is better than none at all; 


astonishing. 
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od an 8 Watwable Receipts. | bftén eat on the walls, would lay no eggs at'All 
(8 © OW, which’ never’ borrodes’ or thickehs.—' with the best will in the World. me? 
Po Nive oil ous : ne a Dotty, then’ : , 
Vetdsert coils of thin'sheet lead. “Expose it to ~~ Grant Cuyrury PLawr-—There is:now to b 
& ¢he sun a few weeks, aril eye off the cletif. "seen at Savannah Georgia, an aloe tree, — 





* 19" Blue Ink.—Take sul of indigo, ‘dilute’ wise called a century plant, twemty.six. feet 
“ot with water till it prodaces the'color réequit’| hich, and containing a than ae ae 
“ed: Tt is with sulphate'very largely difuted, buds, all of which are ready to bloom. This 
,_ that the faint blue lines of ledgers and other’ remarkable-steeris"® native: :product of Wil 

, Secount books are ruled, If the ink were nsed_ mingten island. Of its history tne first fifty 
strong, it would be necessary to add chalk to years of its existence we are not. informed. 
it to neutralize the acid, Since 1804, when it was transplanted. upon 
Liquid Japan,for boots and shoes, harnes- this island, it kas been thriving to the admir- 
bo tt, &c->—Take treacle, 8 parts; lampblack. I ‘ation of all, on the farm of Col., Hunter. 
part; sweet oil, 1 part; gum arabic, | part; be es - 


igipglass, | part. Mix well 32 parts of water’ Op vswewrat Save Tases.—Willidm M 
tf heat; when cold add one ounce ob irit’ Singleto . Bag. of Winchester, Va:, commu. 
aCe nicates the following to the Commissioner of 


(Patents: ‘Of all the ornamental trées prop- 





ad 

- 

09 Wine. You may add an ox’s gall. 
“the bottle by the side of the fire befdre use, 


dot Be Pet one gallon ot vibedar th & pagated among us, = foreign or native, 
*"ptone jug; add one pound of ivory black, well ble th ot ey Ae my i" ment, - — 
°"Dalvetized; half a pound of loaf sugar; half, °, 0" Se tamarind. Ate growth is. rapid- 
’ ’ |its form symmetrical, its foliage beautifully 


6! in Sot: thsornorate the Thole’ ky abirring.| delicate, and it is altogether highly ornamen, 
OPK is a blacking of very great repute. \tal; besides it is perfectly free from blight, 


T, 4 t : di |as well as from the depredations of insects. 
latte vAcpit Tutt trees from mice and in- 1¢ cultivated on our western prairies, it would 


ly early in the fall, around the) ne 
. oot 9 thick layer of lime and ashes. It would! - btlese form a valuable acquisition. From 


“be well to sink the earth around the tree six! pee pa ae sng ay pat eee 
~or eight inches; throw in a few shovels full of mange 1g d yes h ? Reg. 
“the lime and ashes, and then covering up with| °*#ading in my yard, eighteen inches in «¢ir- 
dearth tramping it well down jcumference. The past season it perfected its 
Say ipes a Chi st Maw be easily cured! {7 Uits which, in quality, was equally.as good 
ving them smal]! crums of dough impregaa-|9°. 10% imported. Re hago mey be come: is 
ith a little soft soap; once or twice ig| art bog rand oe nS a 
ough. leoil. They ene ‘swewendinge. Hor ineehe fal 
evo . a eit : 
40 iar ki pre. Fa Neh Oak wake | spring. If inthe latter, they) should be 
in’ which saltpetere hus been dissolved. To 1/@zposed to the westher durin the winter pre 
e gallon of water add 2 ounces raltpetre and 1-4) Vis, inorder thaq.their hulle dr comariegs 
‘Sound of li D the wicks before ™@97 be aeted upon by the frost. When grown 
iin %. It improves the light, and prevents|*° ® Delgnt of three or four feet, the young 
this F P trees may be transplanted in the sites: where 


flow from running. ; 
“Cure for Rotts.—Give the horse one onnee| 2° 8F¢ Permanently to rémain. 


of slaked lime’ three times a week mixed with} Cleaning Apple Seed. 


his food, for two or three weeks. 
: ; - | Mix the pomace with water and stir it, and 
il figepriva Pountry.— Professor Gregory, of the seed will fall to the bottom—rack off the 
“A vePdéen, in’ 4 lettér ‘to a friend, observes:— pomace and water, and, repeat the operation 
ry Tuppoee You keep poultry, I may tell you; till clean ‘seeds are ‘left. The best way is to 
“hatit has Ween Ascertained th.t if yon mix have two large boxes. one within the other, 
©} with' their ‘food, 'd® certain quantity of egg- the inner one with a sieve nailed on the bottom, 
W gh@ils or chalk}’which they eat greedily, they coarse enough to let the seeds drop throngh, 
°°-will-lay twi¢e’ or thrice as many eggs as be-/and stand above the bottom of the other on 
Tfote.<* A wel) fei fowl ic disposed to lay a’ blocks. Put the pomace into the inner box, 
“larger Huniber of eggs, but cannot dos with-| and pour water into the otiter; the water finds 
out the'ihatérials’éf the shells, however nour-| its way among the pomace, which being stir- 
\ishitig’th ‘othér' respects her food may be; ind) red, allows the seed to drop through into the 
deed) 4 fowl fed on food and water, free from’ lear water below, By this means, seed can 
carbonate of lime, aud not finding any in the|'be cleaned much faster than by the first men- 
soil, or in the shape of mortar, which they tioned process.— Country Gent. 
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Selecting Seeds, by mingling them in. the soil; and go. far one 


This is pecs the time of seed gathering, the free alkali of the ashes migbt tend to'dis- 
and much depends upon the care and skill sipate the amonia of the soil, the plaster 
exercised. It may be laid down as a general would counteract that tendency, and so the 
rule, that the earliest and best specimens of effect of mixing them would be beneficial ra- 
lants should invariably be chosen to furnish ther than otherwise.” 
the of a future crop. If we propound the same question to practi- 
Corn ig the most important production of cal farmers we get contradictory answers. 
our country, and special care should be taken One says he gets good results from both ashes 
to select seed now for Spring planting. After and plaster applied separately, but not equal- 
deciding from experience what variety is best ly good, if they are mixed. Another says, it 
adapted to a —— locality, let the next is lesslabor to apply them together, and the 
attention be directed to finding the fields or results are quite as good. Both know that they 
stalks whieh have ripened first, for a quick are right; and the scientific man would be apt 
growth and early maturity are the most im- to think he knows that the last only is right. 
portant considerations in a country where, on We incline strongly to the opinion that, ashes 
the average, one-tenth of the crop is mops ‘and plaster may be used a with no burt 
lost by frost. Next to early Hipenngs look to each other, but with perhaps some little ad- 
for those stalks which are most prolific in vantage over their separate use; though.,it 
large ears. The ears themselves should be must be confessed that there are strong tes- 
chesen' with reference to their being well filled timoaies to the contrary coming trom practi- 
out with kernels at each end. These ears cal farmers. 
which are true to the variety should be taken. Let the experiment be thoroughly tried. Om 
If the kernels are of mixed colors they are part of a field apply the ashes and plaster im 
hybirds, and will not produce as well as if the hili before planting. On another part 
pure. the soil being the same and similarly treate 
The same — applies in selecting in other respects, let the ashes be applied in 
other seeds. Chose e finest potatoes, squash- the bill at planting, and the plaster be applied 
es, pumpkins, melons, egg plants, beets, car- after the first hoeing. If the ground were 
rdts, tomatoes, onions, peppers, &c., and the peculiarly warm, it might be well to try a por- 
best and ealiest beans and peas, and let them tion by sowing the ashes broadcast, and 
be carefully preservedgill wanted. Care ex- plying the plaster to the hill, Our expecta- 
erciged upon such matters is not only a bene- ‘tion would be that little or no difference would 


fit to the person immediately interested, but appear, except that whefe the ‘ashes were 


isalso a public good, by so much as it im- sown broadaast, the crop might not be quite 
proves the general quality and fruitfulness of \as forward early in the season, but would 
the various productions of the soil.—N. Y. quite equal the other. 

Times. | Weare the farthest possible from wiship 

that the practical farmer should bow to the 
Ashes and Plaster. Opinions of uny-one. If agricultural writers 


A suoscriber says: 
ther@is anything in 





the nature of ashes or ‘Wholesome watchfulness and. @ great deal of 


“] wish to know if 984 agricultural workers-wiil maintain & little‘ 
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plaster, that causes them to neutrailize each Kindly respect for each ether, the best interr—; 


otherywhen used together? My neighbor says, °8t8 of agriculture wis! be advanced,—-Nagh’s 
he knows it is so, and that I shall lose my |“ 97": ‘ 
money and my labor.” Ey 
; —-—— | Mussovrr Wine.—A short time since a 
Remasks.—Piaster is sulphate of lime. In tleman of this city sent to 4’ friend in Ehode 


state of the ground plaster, as generally used Island a few bottles of wind ffom the ‘Glas- ” 


in this country, it consists of 28 Ibs. of lime gow Wine Company: The Rhodé Island gén- 
to 40 lbs. of sulphuric acid, and 18 lbs. of tleman, a few days ago, hada friend dining 
water. with him, who had just returned from Italy, 


Ashes are made up largely of silicates most- having spent some years in; that country, and» 


lyimgoluble. They contain also carbonates who, partaking of the Glasgow wine, declared 
of the dikalies, potash and soda, and of the|it equal to any he had ever tasted, and the 
alkaline earths, lithe and magnesia, together jonly wine he had ever drunk in the United 
with a ~y> Y various phosphates, @ little sul- | States having the true flavor of the grape. Ac- 
phate of li plaster, Salitle soluble silicia, |cordingly he sent an order per ‘express, to St. 
and.smal) portion of free alkali. ‘Louis, for his own special use. 

In an answer to the above question, scienee| We predict that in afew years Missouri 
would say: *‘No, the two cannot neutralize wine will have a national neputation.—In- 
each other ; no decomposition will be effeeted telligencer j , 
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TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first of each 
month; each number containing 48 large octavo pages (in-| 
cluding 8 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
nterest to farmers,) and {s offered at the following rates:—, 
Single copy, one year, - - - - $1 00 | 

Ur copies, 63; .seven copies, $5; Fifteen copies, $10 | 


or" Payments,\ n alieasés, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
tamps, may be made,by mail at our risk. 
Ag#wrs.—Péstm ers and’ Merchants throughout the} 
ountsy ere authorized to act-as Agents, and every triend o| 
he i = 4 réspectfully requested.to aid in extending 
te circulation. arid 


eyed fal old ae fea ope are inserted in the 
Apv SING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at! 
she fdilowing rates :+-One insertion! of 12 lines, $1; each 
addi ee 4 cents ;/12 lines one year $6; each) 
addi 112 lines of year, $45; one page, one insertion 
7, edehaddifional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, $60 
of six ines or. jess..one years 65, 
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‘TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


-—Please to dat your letters; writing upon them! 
the Post’Office, County, and State, where you re-| 
ceive your mail., If your letter contains money,| 
say bo, and how much. 
2 ,—Li.you write a photerprivate matter, and a part! 
to be peblished, domotmix them together ; but put | 
eath part so thatitley!can be separated 

3.—If you return & paper as “Refused,” write upon 
it the Post Office Where it is rec eived, so that we 
may know at once where it is returned from, Do! 
not neglect this, if you please. 


4.—Write with black ink, oo white paper; and if you 
state facts so that you can understand them your- 
self, we shall be likely to understand them also, | 

5.—Do not stopie paper till all abrearages are paid 
If yowdo, the publisher has a right ‘to think you do| 
wobiigan'to pay him. |“ Ifyou'want'to stop, pay up, 
an@ everybody wil! say-you area man. 


| 


6.—Bo not wait {ill youare dugned, to find out that, 
you have notgot half your papers, or that itis good 
for nothing. If you.do aot get the paper get the | 
Post Master to writezpwhich he can do if he pleas- | 
€8--or, write yourself, and let it be’ known. 
7.—AW letters midst now bé‘prepaid or they will! not| 
be sent from the offi ce where thy ere mailed. 


ST. LOUIS..MARKET, 
Monday Oct. 8.' 1855. 


Hem p—$130@8156¥ ton, Hackled $208@¢210. 

FLOUR? bbl. good conhtry brands, $6 75@§S, < lirics 
brands, $9exra city, 8°00. ; 

WHEAT—* bushel, good to Tigt@p$ | 30@$1 40, choice, 
new, $1 45. / 

Conn-? bushel 58@60 cents; sacks included: 

OATS~+-¥ vushel, 38643 cents, sacks included’ 

BARLE Y—? bushel, 

Mess PoRK—Y bb].5 $18;00. 

PIcKLED HAms—¥ Ib., 9@10 cents. 

LARB—? lb., No. 1, 10@L1 cents, 

SUGAR-¥ |b., common, 64@7 cent. 

MOLASSES—Y¥ gallon, 30,cents. 

COFFEE--V1),; Bio, 114@12 cents. 

Pia Inon—¥ won, cold blast $45@$60. 

Hay—¥ 100 Ibs. timothy, 75@30cts. 

PBRAN--48@50 cents ¥ 100 ibs. 

SALT—¥ sack, G. A+, $1,75, Kanahwa, 40c ? bushel. 

BuTTen—Prime table, 20@26c; inferior 10@15c. 
 SEED—Flaxsecd, $1.25, timothyl». i+ 60; Clover do. 
£7.60@7.75 per bushel. 

POTATOES—¥ bushel, 40@$50ce, 

DRIED APPLEs—? bushel. 
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